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cavelry. General S! Clare to command, had under him B. General 
Wayne & Gist, — with military stores, artilery, ammunition, clothing, 
&c. 

Earl Comwallis sails on board a Cartel for New York. 

5th. General S! Clair with his command commenceth his march for 
the southward. 



MAY MEETING, 1876. 

A stated monthly meeting was held on Thursday, May 11, 
at eleven o'clock, A.M. ; the President (Hon. Robert C. 
WmTHEOP) in the chair. 

The record of the previous meeting was read by the Secre- 
tary. 

The monthly list of donors was read by the Librarian, who 
reported for the Cabinet a gift of a powder-horn from Captain 
Samuel Clarke, captain of the ship " Edith Warren." The 
powder-horn was inscribed, " Ephraim Moors his Horn, Made 
at Temples Warf, Dec. 29, 1775 ; " and there was engraved 
on it, with some skill, the representation of Boston, Bunker 
Hill, Prospect Hill, Winter Hall, Charles and Mystic Rivers, 
&c. 

Another serial of the " Belknap Papers," Part H., em- 
bracing about 100 pages, was announced as ready for dis- 
tribution. 

A large-paper copy of Dr. Ellis's oration before the city of 
Boston on the 17th March, being the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the evacuation by the British, was presented by the 
author. 

The President reported, as a gift from Professor Edward 
E. Salisbury, its author, a very elegant volume, entitled " Mr. 
William Deodate (of New Haven from 1717 to 1751) and 
his Italian Ancestry," printed for private circulation. 

Also a gift, from Judge Putnam, of a tare volume of Dis- 
courses by James Fitch, of Norwich, Conn., with a preface 
by Increase Mather. 

There was also received from the widow of our late 
esteemed associate, Rev. Charles Mason, D.D., a lock of the 
hair of General Washington, given by himself to Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Grateful acknowledgments were ordered for the several 
gifts. 
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The President noticed the decease of the Rev. William B. 
Sprague, D.D., a Corresponding Member, as follows : — 

The name of the Rev. William B. Sprague, D.D., has for 
some years stood at the head of our roll of Corresponding Mem- 
bers. He was elected in 1857. Born in Connecticut, he was 
long known as the pastor of the First Congregational Church 
in West Springfield, Mass., and afterward longer and more 
widely known as pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church 
in Albany. For some years he has been in retirement, in 
feeble health ; and he died on Sunday last, at Flushing, Long 
Island, in the eighty-first year of his age. 

He was known to not a few of us personally as a man of 
warm heart, of wide sympathies, of liberal sentiments, of ear- 
nest zeal in the cause of religion, and of untiring labor in 
literary and historical pursuits. Few men of his period 
have made more contributions to the press in the shape of 
communications and anniversary discourses and addresses, 
and in the more imposing form of substantial volumes of 
biography. His " Annals of the American Pulpit," in nine 
large volumes, are in all our public libraries, and constitute 
an enduring monument of his industry and research. Pre- 
pared in no sectarian spirit, they abound in evidences of his 
genial regard and respect for those whose theological views 
differed ever so widely from his own. His passion for the 
autograph-manuscripts of distinguished persons has probably 
resulted in his leaving one of the richest collections in our 
land, and his library must be a perfect museum of presenta- 
tion-copies. 

The zeal and ardor with which he cultivated his friendships, 
and pursued his inquiries, and treasured up the minutest de- 
tails of events which he had witnessed or heard of, were like 
those of good Dr. Pierce of Brookline, so long associated with 
our Society, and whose Journal is among the precious things 
of our Cabinet. 

Dr. Sprague, I am sensible, deserves a more careful and 
extended tribute than I can pay him this morning ; and there 
are those of his own profession who will be sure to pay it, 
now or hereafter, here or elsewhere. But I am unwilling to 
withhold from him this brief expression of unfeigned regard 
and respect. 

Professor Andrew P. Peabody added some warm words 
of tribute to Dr. Sprague. 

The President called attention to a circular issued by J. 
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Thomas Scharf of Baltimore, announcing a new work, entitled 
" The Chronicles of Baltimore Town and Baltimore City, from 
the Year 1606 to 1874, by Colonel J. Thomas Scharf." 

He read a letter from Miss Quincy, in which she offered to 
allow the Washington gorget to be sent to Philadelphia for 
exhibition under the protection of this Society, with the 
epaulets of Washington now in the possession of the Society. 

Mr. Deane called attention to the " Orderly Book " and 
some other papers of Adjutant-General William Henshaw, 
which had been sent to the Society by a grand-daughter, who 
had consented that they should be published by the Society. 
They were referred to the Committee on the Proceedings. 

On motion of Dr. Ellis, it was 

Voted, To suspend the meetings of the Society till the month 
of October ; the President and Secretary having power to call 
a meeting in the mean time, if, for any reason, they should 
think it desirable to hold one. 

The President communicated the following abstract of 
papers prepared for him by Mr. Sainsbury, from the originals 
in Her Majesty's Public Record Office, in London : — 

[Am. & W. Ind., Vol. 196.] 
New Jersey. 

Plan of a proposed Union between Great Britain and the Colonies 
of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, the three lower Counties on Dela- 
ware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. (In 
Gov. Franlilin's letter of 6 December, 1774.) 

Jan. 7, 1775. Lord Dartmouth to Gov. Franklin, New Jersey. — 
Acknowledges the above. It was suggested and proposed in the Gen- 
eral Congress by Mr. Galloway. The proceedings of Congi-ess and 
the violence of the people in the New England Governments have 
brought the dispute with America to such an issue, as to make it abso- 
lutely necessary to come to some final decision. It will be the first 
object of consideration at the meeting of Parliament, &c. 

Feb. 1. Gov. Fra7iklin to /Sec. of State. — Conduct of the General 
Assembly in reference to the proceedings of the General Congress. 

Feb. 28. Jos. Galloway to Gov. Franklin. — Temper of the people of 
Pennsylvania. The violent party attempt to prevail on the people to 
prepare for war against the Mother Country. The Quakers, High and 
Low Dutch, Baptists, Menonists, Dumplers, &c., are promoting mod- 
erate measures, &c. — Another letter and answer. 

June 7. Lord Dartmouth to Gov. Franklin. — Account received of 
a Skirmish between a detachment of the King's Troops and some Rebel 
Provincials in the neighbourhood of Boston. 
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July 5. Lord Dartmouth to Gov. Franklin, New Jersey. — Fatal 
effects of Gen. Gage's Attempt at Concord. Thinks the resolution of 
the House of Commons of 20 Feb. would have led to some plan of ac- 
commodation. That happy moment of advantage is lost, and all North 
America is in arms against Great Britain (except Quebec, &c.). The 
King's firm resolution to reduce his rebel subjects. 

May 6. FranMin to Sec. Dartmouth. — Accounts from Massachu- 
setts Bay respecting the engagement between King's troops and Pro- 
vincials occasioned great alarm. Danger of outrageous violence, &a. 
Unhappy effect of Gen. Gage's proceedings at Concord. State of New 
York. Men's minds heated and inflamed. Difficult situation of his 
Majesty's American Governors. The objects of the people's resentment. 

June 5. Same to Same. — State of the Colony. 

May 31 ^ June 1. Copy of a Resolution, Association and Circular 
letter of the Provincial Congress of New Jersey. 

May 2. Act of the Assembly of Connecticut respecting prisoners 
made at Ticonderoga and Crown Point. Delivered by Lieut. Trenton, 
who was taken prisoner, and is now on parole at Amboy. 

Feb. 13. Address of the Colony of New Jersey to the King, 
specifying the grievances of which they complain and beseeching the 
redress of them. 

July 4. Oov. Franklin to Sec. of State. — 300 riflemen to join the 
New England army at Cambridge. Since Lexington, hostile measures 
seem to engross the attention of the whole Continent. 

July 4. Daniel Cox to Skinner, Attorney- General of New Jersey. — 
Minds of men daily increasing in madness and phrenzy. Ready to 
enter upon the most daring and desperate attempts. Friends to Gov- 
ernment not allowed to preserve a neutrality. Danger of Gen. Gage 
proceeding against the prisoners taken at Bunker's hill, as is ex- 
pected he will, in terrorem. 

July 6. — A Declaration by the Representatives of the United 
Colonies of North America, now met in General Congress at Phila- 
delphia, setting forth the causes and necessity of their taking up 
arms. — Printed. 

Sept. 5. Gov. FranMin to Lord Dartmouth. — Has good reason to 
believe that, if the next intelligence shows a determination in gov- 
ernment to compel the people by a military force to submit to the late 
Acts, the Continental Congress will immediately assume the sole 
government of these Colonies. Information that the officers of the Con- 
tinental Army intend making an attack on the Town of Boston, and 
that the Governors and other government officers are to be seized and 
detained till the event of the battle is known. What step is best to 
be taken in this critical situation is difficult to determine. Is loth to 
desert his station, but it would mortify him extremely to be seized upon 
and led like a Bear through the Country, as has lately happened to 
Governor Skeene. 

Oct. 3. Gov. Franklin to Lord Dartmouth. — His extreme concern 
at observing the necessity his Majesty is now under of having recourse 
to a Military force to secure his Dominions in America and reduce his 
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subjects to obedience. Was once in hopes all differences would have 
been settled in some amicable way ; but matters are now carried so far, 
that, unless some propositions come from Great Britain (if she can con- 
descend for the sake of peace to make any other than she has already 
done) to bring the dispute immediately into a train of negotiation, 
there seems little probability of any change of conduct among the peo- 
ple. John Adams's conduct in the General Congress at Philadel- 
phia. Many people express an abhorrence of his sentiments of In- 
dependence. 

Nov. 1. Gov. FranJdin to Lord Dartmouth. — The Quota of this 
Province, of the three millions of dollars issued by the Continental 
Congress, amounts to about £65,000. Two battallions of 8 com- 
panies each, and 68 privates to a company, to be raised in this 
Province. But, unless the army under Schuyler or that under Wash- 
ington happen to be defeated, the inhabitants will implicitly follow the 
Continental Congress in all their extravagancies. Many of that body 
for an entire separation, and publicly avow sentiments of independ- 
ence. Dr. Church apprehended by Washington as a spy in his camp. 

July 22. Dr. Church's Letter. — Losses at Bunker's Hill. The 
people of Connecticut raving in the cause of liberty. 18,000 men 
brave and determined, with Washington and Lee at their head, &c., 
&c. {End of Vol. 195.) 

[America & W. Ini, Vol. 166.] 
Nkw Hampshire. 

Jan. 7. Lord Dartmouth to Gov, Wentworth. — His Majesty's com- 
mand to exhort him to use every endeavour to discountenance and 
suppress the dangerous and unwarrantable combinations formed to en- 
courage violence and disobedience in Massachusetts Bay. 

I'eb. 22. SaTtie to Same. — Is unable to express his own feelings of 
the disgraceful state to which the King's Government appears to be 
reduced in New Hampshire. 

Jan. 14. Gov. Wentworth to Lord Dartmouth. — Gave account on 
26th ultimo of the insurrection on the 14th and 15th, and of the taking 
away the King's munition from William and Mary Castle. All the 
particulars in the inclosed affidavits. Has undoubted information of a 
determined plan for seizing upon himself and other officers of the Crown 
by way of reprisal, in case any of the Boston leaders or persons con- 
cerned in the late insurrection should be apprehended. Having already 
tried the Civil power and to raise the Militia without effect, has re- 
quested Gen. Gage to send two Regiments, without which assistance 
it will be impossible to secure the offenders. 

Feb. 3. Opinion of J. Sewall, Attorney-General, at Boston, on the 
attack and robbery of Fort William and Mary, New Hampshire. 

March 10. Gov. Wentworth to Lord Dartmouth. — As many of the 
principal Instigators and Ringleaders in the attack on the Fort have been 
elected, at least one third of the House has adjourned them to the 4th 
May, to give him time to receive his Majesty's commands, and that 
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proper assistance may be ordered here to enable him to have those 
persons taken up before they sit in the Assembly. Other reasons for 
the adjournment. 

March 1 6. Same to Same. — The fury of the populace does not 
seem to abate. On the contrary, it rises higher. Some gentlemen 
residents have been driven from their Estates and habitations, and 
obliged to fly for shelter to Boston, Portsmouth not being considered a 
place of safety ; and many more daily expect to share the same fate. 

May 3. Lord Dartmouth to Gov. Wentworth. — The King approves 
his conduct in adjourning Assembly. By the assistance of the troops 
to be sent by Gen. Gage, he hopes to arrest at least some of the Ring- 
leaders in the treasonable Attack and Plunder of the King's Fort. It 
is very much to be wished they may suffer the punishment due to their 
crimes by a fair and impartial trial witliin the Province ; but, if there is 
no prospect of obtaining justice in such a case, in the ordinary course 
of proceeding, there seems no other alternative than that of sending 
them to England. 

March 28. Gov. Wentworth to Lord Dartmouth. — Messrs. Sullivan 
and Langdon chosen Delegates of the Provincial Convention at Exeter. 
Had no means to prevent this; nor is there any way of stopping 
them from attending, as there is not sufficient force in the government 
to take them up for the robbery of the Fort, of which they were 
principals. 

June 7. Lord Dartmouth to Gov. Wentworth. — A very vague and 
uncertain account received of a skirmish between the King's Troops and 
some of the Provincials in the neighbourhood of Boston ; but,' as no 
intelligence of it has been received from Gen. Gage, he can only say 
that the account appears to have been made up for the purpose of con- 
veying misrepresentation and creating alarm here, but that it has had no 
other effect than to increase that just indignation which his Maj. faith- 
ful subjects in this kingdom feel for the insult and violence offered to the 
Constitution by the rebellious measures adopted by the people in North 
America, to resist the authority in Parliament and trample upon its laws. 

April 26. Gov. Wentworth to Lord Dartmouth. — Since the news 
of the unhappy affair between the King's Troops and the inhabitants 
of Mass. Bay, the people have discovered a disposition of taking up 
arms and going to the assistance of their brethren, as they call them ; 
and 200 men have enlisted in the other Government. The extraordi- 
nary spirit of this country grows more violent, and there is great 
reason to apprehend that New Hampshire will join the Massachusetts 
people in all their measures of opposition. 

May 12. Same to Same. — Wishes of the Assembly for a further 
adjournment. No prospect of their adopting any healing measures, and 
it seems now pretty evident they will not do any thing contrary to the 
sense of the other Colonies, but rather act in concert with them. 

July 3. Lord Dartmouth to Gov. Wentworth. — Advices received 
contain the fullest evidence that not only the four New England Govern- 
ments are in arms, but that almost every other Colony has " catched " 
the flame, and that a spirit of rebellion has gone forth that menaces the 
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subversion of the Constitution. The King's firm resolution that the 
most vigorous efforts should be made both by sea and land to reduce 
his rebellious subjects to obedience ; measures now pursuing for aug- 
menting the King's forces ; plan of operations for the Squadron upon 
the New England station. Gen. Gage's • plan of operations must 
depend upon his own judgment. {Important letter.) 

May 17. Gov. Wentworth to Lord DartmoiUh, — Account of the 
proceedings of an armed body of men marching into Portsmouth from 
Nottingham and other adjacent Towns, under command of McClary, a 
native of New Hampshire. Thus Grovernment is in a great measure 
unhinged ; for, though the form as yet remains, there is not much of the 
reality. Difficult to describe how exceedingly this part of the country 
has been agitated and disturbed since the unhappy affair between the 
troops and country people near Boston. A night watch of 10 or 15 
persons patrol the streets every night, in case of any sudden incursion 
from the country. But is satisfied, if such should come, it will not be 
in the power of the town to restrain it. 

May 28. Same to Same. — Kesolution, at a Convention of about 1 38 
persons from the several towns in the Province, at Exeter, to raise 
and put in pay 2000 men directly, to make up the complement voted 
for the assistance of the Massachusetts people. 

June 3. Same to Same. — Account of the seizure by Capt. Barkley 
of H. M. ship Scarborough, stationed in this harbour, of two vessels 
coming to Portsmouth with provisions for the inhabitants ; of the 
Governor being memorialized for their release ; and, on Capt. Barkley's 
refusal, the rising of the country people, and design to destroy the man 
of war, &c. 

June 2. Printed Address of the Provincial Congress at Exeter to 
the Inhabitants of New Hampshire. 

June 14. Gov. Wentworth to Lord Dartmouth. — Outrage on Mr. 
Fenton, a Member of the Assembly, who had some days since returned 
on board the Man of War in the Harbor, on account of the threats 
of the people. The Governor's house surrounded by large multitudes 
of men under arms, — Mr. Fenton having called, — who threatened to 
destroy the house, unless he delivered himself up. Fenton carried un- 
der guard to Exeter, and is to be kept in confinement until Congress 
meets and passes sentence upon him. The Governor has withdrawn to 
Fort William and Mary, as well to prevent a repetition of the like 
insults as to provide for his own security. 

July 20. Same to Same. — The Records of the Secretary's Office 
and other Records have been removed to Exeter, which have hitherto" 
always been kept at Portsmouth. Mr. Fenton has suffered much ill 
usage, is to be confined to a town in Connecticut, and the people have 
taken possession of all his property. Others, especially officers of the 
Crown, very much injured or very much threatened. 

Auff. 18. Sam^ to Same. — Our difficulties increase here every day, 
more especially since the restraining bill took place, occasioned in part 
by various altercations between Captain Barkley, Commander of H. 
M. ship Scarborough, and the people. Desertion of a seaman, and 
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seizure by Barkley of a man in his stead. The people fired on his 
boat, and seized upon that belonging to the Fort, so the Governor is 
cut off from all communication with the shore. 

Aug. 29. Gov. Wentworth to Lord Dartmouth, dated from Boston. — 
Has already represented his difficult and circumscribed situation at Fort 
William and Mary, cut off and refused every supply of provisions and 
communication with his friends. In this urgency and expected to be 
taken a prisoner, he found it absolutely necessary to repair to Boston, 
and accordingly embarked with his family on the Scarborough, arriving 
at Boston 25th inst. Represented to Gen. Gage and Adm. Graves the 
violences prevailing in New Hampshire. The people engaged in mil- 
itary preparations throughout the Province, in " oppugnation " to his 
Majesty's authority and government. Had frequent information of 
their intention to seize upon the Governor. Proposes to return to the 
Sea Coast of the Province as soon as the Admiral can spare a vessel, 
to execute measures practicable for H. M. service. 

Sept. 29. Same to Same. — The House in which Gov. Wentworth 
lived at Fort William and Mary was rendered uninhabitable within 
half an hour after his departure by a body of men who had been lurk- 
ing in the Island, and carried off or destroyed the doors, windows, chim- 
nies, &c., together with the Platforms and Walla of the Fort. (From 
Boston.) 

Dec. 3. Same to Same, from Boston. — Whenever there shall be 
a sufficient army to penetrate into the Country of New Hampshire, if 
at the same time a detachment of 3000 men should be stationed there 
with a proper naval force, it would be likely to answer very important 
purposes. Is persuaded such a measure would meet with more success 
in New Hampshire than in any other part of New England. Promises 
of support from General Howe, (-fine? of Vol. 166.) 



[America & W. Ind., Vol. 130.] 

MiLITAKT. 

Jan. 27. (Secret.) Secretary Lord Dartmovth to General Gage. — 
Letter of instructions, containing the views of the English Govern- 
ment on the present " rebellion," and the measures they conceive fittest 
to adopt in consequence, leaving however the carrying them out to 
Gen. Gage's own discretion, under the many circumstances that can 
only be judged of upon the spot. The outrages which have been com- 
rnitted appear to be merely the acts of a tumultuous rabble, without 
any appearance of general concert, or without any head to advise or 
leader to conduct that could render them formidable to a regular force. 
His last Despatches, however, show a determination in the people to 
commit themselves at all events in open rebellion. The King's dignity 
and safety of the Empire require that in such a situation force should be 
repelled by force. His Majesty's care to send him reinforcements. By 
this time his force will amount to little less than 4000 effective men. His 
object hitherto to act on the defensive. It is hoped the large reinforce- 

44 
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ment will enable him to take a more active and determined part. In 
what manner the force under his command may be exerted to defend 
the constitution and to restore the vigour of government. Gage's idea 
of a force of 20,000 men for an absolute conquest of the three Gov- 
ernments, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. Cannot 
be collected without augmenting the army to a War establishment. 
Preservation of the Colonies demands every exertion, yet Lord Dart- 
mouth is unwilling to believe that matters are as yet come to that issue. 
The first step is to arrest and imprison the principal Actors and Abet- 
tors in the Provincial Congress. If steps be taken with precaution, it 
will perhaps be accomplished without bloodshed. It will be better that 
the conflict should be brought on upon such grounds than in a riper 
state of rebellion. The advantages and disadvantages left to his dis- 
cretion. What it may be fit to do with those who shall be made 
prisoners. Should the attempt encourage the people to take up arms, 
their efforts of resistance must be made without plan or preparation. 
Fortifications at Newport and New London should be dismantled, and 
the cannon and stores brought to a place of security. Affairs come to 
a crisis, in which the government of this country must act with firm- 
ness and decision. As to his exercise of Martial law, strictly justifiable, 
but whether expedient. 

Jan. 18. Gen. Gage (from Boston) to Lord Dartmouth. — It was 
thought impossible that the phrenzy which had seized the people could 
be of very long duration, unless constantly supported by new events. 
Finds those hopes were not without foundation, that the people's minds 
are greatly cooled, and many begin to want Courts of justice. The press 
of very great use. The absurdity of the resolves of the Continental 
Congress have been exposed in a masterly manner. The eyes of all 
are turned upon Great Britain, waiting for her determination ; and it's 
the opinion of most people, if a respectable force is setn in the Field, 
the most obnoxious of the Leaders seized and a Pardon proclaimed for 
all others, that Government will come off victorious, and with less 
opposition that was expected a few months ago. Hears from New 
Hampshire that the people concerned in the rash action against Fort 
William and Mary are terrified at what they have done, and only 
anxious to obtain pardon for their offence. 

Feb. 22. Lard Dartmouth to Gen. Gage. — Augmentation of the 
army voted last week in the House of Commons. The firm resolution 
to give him every assistance and support. Major-Generals Howe, Clin- 
ton, and Burgoyne ordered upon service in North America. He will 
observe from what has passed in Parliament how little ground there 
was for those assurances which had been artfully held out to the 
Americans of support here in the dangerous measures they have 
adopted. Measures in Parliament: one a bill for restraining for a 
time the commerce and fisheries of the four New England Govern- 
ments ; the other a resolution, carried by 274 to 88, to explain what is 
required of the Colonies in respect to the share they ought to bear of 
the common burthens, &c. 

Jan. 27. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — Information that the 
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Towns in this Province become more divided, notwithstanding the 
endeavours to keep up their enthusiasm and the oppressive Acts against 
persons deemed friends of Government. The town of Marshfield and 
part of Scituate have lately applied to him for protection, and he has 
sent 100 men to their relief. The first instance of an application to 
Government for assistance, which the Faction has ever tried to per- 
suade the people they would never obtain. Information of Gov. 
Wentworth that the populace of Portsmouth have burnt a quantity 
of tea, and that the Magistrates have not support sufficient to appre- 
hend any of the people concerned in the Attack on Fort William and 
Mary, or keep them safe in jail after commitment ; and he desires two 
regiments may be stationed at Portsmouth, Must send an officer to 
confer about quarters first. 

Feh. 17. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — The late instance of 
loyalty in the New York Assembly has had very good effects, and 
hears they are changing their sentiments at Philadelphia. The fury 
into which people were thrown spread like an infection from Town to 
Town, and from Province to Province. They were made to believe 
their religion was in danger, their lands were to be taxed, and that 
Troops were sent to enforce the measures and wantonly to massacre 
the inhabitants. People well disposed caught the popular fever; and, 
when it raged at the highest, the Delegates were chosen for the Con- 
tinental Congress, so that the greatest Incendiaries in most Provinces 
were elected. If this Congress is not to be deemed a rebellious Meet- 
ing, surely some of their Resolutions are rebellious. Nothing can be 
attempted here till the reception that the proceedings of their great 
Congress meets with in England is known. The sending a detach- 
ment to Marshfield has had a good effect. The Demagogues have 
interpreted the King's Speech to their own advantage, to keep up the 
drooping spirits of many of their adherent?. 

Feh. 20. Gen. Gage to Lord DaHmouth. — The Provincial Con- 
gress have appointed two Committees, one of Safety, and another of 
war, and sent for returns of the number of men they hope to assem- 
ble and the quantity of arms and ammunition they can collect. Has 
tried to get intelligence if they had presumed to usurp the Govern- 
ment entirely and choose a Governor, and is informed the measure 
was talked of, but could not be carried. The son of the Governor of 
Connecticut, one of a committee from that Province, came to the Con- 
gress just after adjournment, which caused much speculation and many 
reports. 

April 15. Lord Dartmofiith to Gen. Gage. — Nothing has occurred 
since his last despatch to alter his sentiments. Peace, order, and obe- 
dience to the laws, seem at as great a distance as ever. Measures have 
been pressed forth for augmenting our force in America both by sea 
and land, so that he may by a vigorous exertion prevent the Abettors of 
Rebellion leading the people in the four New England Governments 
to oppose in arms the restoration of the public tranquility and the Con- 
stitutional authority of Government. Recommends the possession of 
all Forts and places of strength, which should be either garrison'd by the 
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King's Troops or dismantled and destroyed, all military stores seized, 
and persons who have committed Acts of Treason arrested and impris- 
oned. It does not appear to Dartmouth that it will be necessary to 
require the aid of the Civil Magistrate, where the people appear to 
arms to oppose the execution of the law. Remarks of the conduct of 
the Troops where they are to meet open and declared Rebellion. In 
reference to his conviction that, if a respectable force is seen in the 
field, the most obnoxious of the leaders seized and pardon proclaimed 
for all others, Government will come off victorious ; the two first pro- 
vided for, authority for the last, the exceptions left to his discretion. 
It is, however, to the exertion of the Fleet and Army that we are to 
trust for putting an end to the present troubles and disorders; the Army 
under his command will be equal to any operation that may become 
necessary, but no means have been neglected to augment it ; the plans 
for so doing described. How to prevent succour being sent to the 
New England people from the middle Colonies. As to the disputes 
respecting the authority the Civil Government are supposed to liave 
over the King's Troops. Earnestly recommends to him the Act of 
Parliament for restraining the commerce, &c., of the New England 
governments, so much depends upon it. In reference to the disorders 
and outrages committed in the other Colonies. The same preparations 
made for resisting by force of arms the authority of Great Britain. 
Instructions thereon. Lt. Col. Maclean's proposals. 

March 4. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — The circumstances 
of the eight field-pieces at Salem ; a detachment of 250 men under 
Lt. Col. Leslie sent privately oiF by water to seize them. The places 
they were said to be concealed in were strictly searched, but no artil- 
lery could be found. Since discovered that there had been only some 
old ship guns carried away from Salem some time ago. The people 
assembled in great numbers with threats and abuse, but the Colonel 
pursued his orders and returned to Marblehead, where he had first dis- 
embarked his detachment. Incloses " a Paper of intelligence of the 
machinations and projects of these people." 

March 28. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — The Provincial 
Congress has met again. Transmits a further paper of inteUigence. 
Reports various, in different Townships, of the temper of the people, 
" but Government is so totally unhinged, and the people so possessed 
with the Notions instilled into them that all authority is derived from 
them, that it may be doubted whether Government can ever revert 
again into its old channel without some Convulsion." 

May 27. Lord Dartmouth to Gen. Gage. — Gov. Hutchinson has 
urged the expediency of securing to the Crown the possession of Fort 
Hill in the Town of Boston ; and it appearing that his Majesty has an 
undoubted right to the ground, it is the King's pleasure that Gren. 
Gage take such steps as he shall think necessary for securing the pos- 
session of Fort Hill, and for removing any encroachments which may 
have been made upon it. 

June 1. Same to Same. — Account and depositions verifying it have 
been printed of Skirmishes between the King's Troops and the Pro- 
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vincial Militia. Capt. Darby brings this, which is taken from a Salem 
Newspaper ; and it is evident he is employed by the Provincial Congress 
for the purpose of conveying every possible prejudice and misrepre- 
sentation of the truth. Believes the whole amounts to no more than 
that a detachment sent by Gen. Gage to destroy cannon and stores col- 
lected at Concord were fired upon at different times by the people from 
behind trees and houses, but that the party effected the service they 
went upon and returned to Boston. The affair, being looked upon in 
that light by all discerning men, has had no other effect here than to 
raise indignation at the rebellious conduct of the New England Colo- 
nies. Much to be lamented, no account has been received from Gen. 
Gage of this transaction. 

April. Gen. Gaffe to Lord DartmotUh. — His account of the expe- 
dition to Concord on the 19th April ; also Lord Percy's Account, 
Acting Brigadier General; and Lieut. Col. F. Smith's Report;* also 
Return of the killed, wounded, and missing. Total, 272. {Received 
10 June.) 



• The full text of Lord Percy's letter has been ordered by the President 
since this Abstract was received, and it is herewith printed. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Smith's report is reprinted here, taken from the Appendix to Lord 
Mahon's " History of England." — Eds. 

[P. E. O. America and W. Ind., Vol. 130-1 

Lord Percy to Governor Gage, 

Boston, 20 April, 177S. 

SiE, — In obedience to your Excellency's orders, I marched yesterday morn- 
ing at 9 o'clock, with the first Brigade and two Field-pieces, in order to cover 
the retreat of the Grenadiers and Light Infantry, in their return from their ex- 
pedition to Concord. As all the houses were shut up, and there was not the 
appearance of a single inhabitant, I could get no Intelligence concerning them 
till I had passed Menotomy, when I was informed that the Kebels had attacked 
his Maj. Troops, who were retiring, overpowered by numbers, greatly exhausted 
and fatigued, and having expended almost all their ammunition ; and about 2 
o'clock 1 met them retiring through the Town of Lexington. I immediately 
ordered the two fleld-pieces to Are at the Rebels, and drew up the brigade on a 
height. The shot from the cannon had the desired effect, and stopped the 
Bebels for a little time, who immediately dispersed, and endeavoured to sur- 
round us, being very numerous. As it began now to grow pretty late, and we 
had fifteen miles to retire, and only onr thirty-six rounds, I ordered the Grena- 
diers and Light Infantry to move off first, and covered them with my Brigade, 
sending out very strong flanking parties, which were absolutely necessary, as 
there was not a stone wall or house — though before in appearance evacuated — 
from whence the Rebels did not fire upon us. 

As soon as they saw us begin to retire, they pressed very much upon our 
rear-guard, which for that reason I relieved every now and then. In this man- 
ner we retired for fifteen miles under an incessant fire all round us, till we arrived 
at Charles Town, between 7 and 8 In the evening, very much fatigued with a 
march of above thirty miles, and having expended almost all our ammunition. 
We had the misfortune ot losing a good many men in the retreat, though noth- 
ing like the number which, from many circumstances, I have reason to believe 
were killed of the Rebels. His Maj. Troops during the whole of the affair 
behaved with their usual intrepidity and spirit. Nor were they a little exasper- 
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June 10. Information of Lieut. Nimn, who brought home above 
Despatches. — Left Boston 24 April, at which time a large body of Pro- 
vincials, supposed 15,000, had taken post at Roxbury, and were said to 



ated at the cruelty and barbarity of the Rebels, who scalped and cut off the 
ears of some of the wounded men that fell into their hands. 

I am, Sir, your Excellency's most obedient servant, 

Perot, 
Acting Brigadier- General. 

Indorsed, — la the Honi>i« Gov Gage's (No. 28) of April, 1775. 

[State Paper Office.] 
Lieutenant-Colonel Smith to Governor Gage. 

Boston, April 22, 1775. 

Sir, — In obedience to your Excellency's commands, I marched on the even- 
ing of the 18th inst. with the corps of grenadiers and light infantry for Concord, 
to execute your Excellency's orders with respect to destroying all ammunition, 
artillery, tents, &c., collected there, which was effected, having knocked off the 
trunnions of three pieces of iron ordnance, some new gun-carriages, a great 
number of carriage-wheels burnt, a considerable quantity of flour, some gun- 
powder and musquet-balls, with other small articles thrown into the river. Not- 
withstanding we marched with the utmost expedition and secrecy, we found 
the country had intelligence or strong suspicion of our coming, and flred 
many signal guns, and rung the alarm bells repeatedly ; and were informed, 
when at Concord, that some cannon had been taken out of the town that day, 
that others, with some stores, had been carried three days before, which pre- 
vented our having an opportunity of destroying so much as might have been 
expected at our first setting off 

I think it proper to observe, that when I had got some miles on the march 
from Boston, I detached six light infantry companies to march with all expedi- 
tion to seize the two bridges on different roads beyond Concord. On these 
companies' arrival at Lexington, I understand, from the report of Major Pit- 
cairn, who was with them, and from many officers, that they found on a green 
close to the road a body of the country people drawn up in military order, with 
arms and accoutrements, and, as appeared after, loaded ; and that they had 
posted some men in a dwelling and Meeting-house. Our troops advanced 
towards them, without any intention of injuring them, further than to inquire 
the reason of their being thus assembled, and, if not satisfactory, to have 
secured their arms ; but they in confusion went off, principally to the left, only 
one of them flred before he. went off, and three or four more jumped over a 
wall and fired from behind it among the soldiers ; on which the troops returned 
it, and killed several of them. They likewise flred on the soldiers from the 
Meeting and dwelling-house. We had one man wouided, and Major Pitcairn's 
horse shot in two places. Rather earlier than this, on the road, a countryman 
from behind a wall had snapped his piece at Lieutenants Adair and Sutherland, 
but it flashed and did not go off. After this we saw some in the woods, but 
marched on to Concord without any thingfurther happening. While at Concord, 
we saw vast numbers assembling in many parts ; at one of the bridges they 
marched down, with a very considerable body, on the light infantry posted 
there. On their coming pretty near, one of our men flred on them, which they 
returned ; on which an action ensued, and some few were killed and wounded. 
In this affair, it appears that, after the bridge was quitted, they scalped and 
otherwise ill-treated one or two of the men who were either killed or severely 
wounded, being seen by a party that marched by soon after. At Concord we 
found very few inhabitants in the town ; those we met with both Ma^jor Pit- 
cairn and myself took all possible pains to convince that we meant them no 
injury, and that if they opened their doors when required to search for military 
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be throwing up Entrenchments ; that other parties appeared on the Hills 
about Charles Town, and the Town was entirely invested. The inhabi- 
tants of Boston were not disarmed. Gen. Gage had told the Select 
Men that, if the people would give up their arms, they should be at 
liberty to go out of the Town ; but they had not given them up when 
Lieut. Nunn left it. 

May 13. Gen. Gage to Lord DartmoiUh. — Ever since " the Skir- 
mish " of the 19th ult., the avenues to this Town (Boston) have been 
possessed by large bodies of men from all places in this Province, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, &c., and they have collected Artillery and 
Military Stores which had been deposited in various parts of the conn- 
try. All supplies have been stopped from* the country, and the Inhabi- 
tants of the Town desired to remove out with their effects. Some say 
none but the ill inclined will go out ; and, when they are safe, the Town 
will be set on fire The Assembly of Connecticut, — whether they wish 
for conciliatory measures, time alone must evince. Apprehends the 
resolves of the Continental Congress, which was to meet on the 10th 
inst., will regulate the future operations of the whole. In the mean 
time, we are preparing for all events, and are threatened with Attacks in 
various ways by great multitudes. 

Printed letters from Governor Trumbull, of Connecticut, of 28th 
April, to Gen. Gage, and Gen. Gage's Answer of 3d May. Printed: 
"A circumstantial Account of an Attack that happened on 19 April, 
1775, on his Maj. Troops, by a number of the people of the Province 
of Mass. Bay," referred to by Gen. Gage "as taken from gentle- 
men of indisputable honor and veracity, who were eye-witnesses of all 
the Transactions of that day." 

May 15. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — Request of Lord Dun- 
more for assistance. A declaration his Lordship has made of proclaim- 
ing all the Negroes free who should join him has startled the Insurgents. 
One province is not in a better situation than another, the people 
, called friends of government are few in all, and those moderate men, 
who abhor violent proceedings, and wish for peace and quiet. The 
opposite party numerous, active, and violent. The people, taking meas- 
ures to establish their currency, have determined upon the emission of 
Province notes to the amount of £100,000, and are enlisting men at 



stores, not the slightest mischief would be done. We had opportunities of con- 
vincing them of our good intentions, but they were sulky ; and one of them 
even struck Major Pitcairn. On our leaving Concord to return to Boston, they be- 
gan to fire on us from behind the walls, ditches, trees, &c., which, as we marched, 
increased to a very great degree, and continued without the intermission of five 
minutes altogether, for, I believe, upwards of eighteen miles ; so that I can't 
think but it must have been a preconcerted scheme in them, to attack the 
King's troops the first favourable opportunity that offered, otherwise, I think they 
could not, in so short a time as from our marching out, have raised such a 
numerous body, and for so great a space of ground. Notwithstanding the 
enemy's numbers, they did not make one gallant attempt during so long an 
action, though our men were so very much fatigued, but kept under cover. 

1 have the honour, &c., 

F. Smith, Lieutenant-Colonel VHh Foot. 
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40s. a month. Thinks it impossible to be long before we come again to 
blows. Has perceived from the beginning that it was the design of the 
Leaders here to bring aflFairs to that crisis, but so to manage it as to 
bring the rest of the Colonies to support them. '• It is astonishing 
how they have duped the whole Continent." 

Also Gov. Lord Dunmore's letter from Williamshurg, I May, to 
Gen. Gage. — Two thousand men preparing to march to the assault 
of his house. Has sent his Wife and children on board the Man of 
War ; in want of immediate assistance, to prevent his being driven out 
of the Government. 

May 25. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — This Province, Connect- 
icut, and Rhode Island are • in open rebellion, and expects the same 
accounts of New Hampshire. They are arming at New York, and, as 
we are told, in Philadelphia and all the Southern Provinces. Await 
with impatience for the reinforcements sent out. 

Jtdy 1. Lord Dartmouth to Gen. Gage. — General remarks on the 
events that have taken place, and instructions as to his future operations, 
which however will depend upon his own judgment. Approves his 
attention to Lord Dunmore's application for assistance. 

June 1 2. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — People here despair of 
peace. As war therefore is likely to become general, ventures to give 
his opinions as to the forces required, &c. Sees no prospect of any 
offer of accommodation. Has issued a Proclamation for exercising 
Law Martial. Designs making an attempt upon some of the Rebel 
Posts, which becomes every day more necessary. 

"The Skirmish that happened on the 19th of April has shown the 
general disposition of the Provinces in a manner not to be mistaken. 
All have armed ; and though there are people, no doubt, in all, who 
disapprove of violent measures, and some who would join Govern- 
ment had they opportunities, thej' are now borne down by force and 
numbers." 

June 12. Same to Same. — The Forts in Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire have been seized by the people, and the Cannon removed 
up the country, and the pieces separated and concealed. From what 
has happened, his Lordship will judge that a Plan of Rebellion has been 
long concerted, and the people's minds ripened for it ; and it's now too 
open and manifest to need the opinion of the Law Officers. Military 
matters, supplies, &c. The sudden refusal of all the Colonies to sup- 
ply the Troops with necessaries of any kind has put us to shifts, to 
increase our stock of provisions. 

June 25. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — The Success of which 
he sends an account was very necessary in their situation, and wishes 
most sincerely it had not cost them so dear. The number killed and 
wounded greater than their force can afford to lose, and they have lost 
some extraordinary good officers. The trials we have had show that the 
Rebels are not the despicable rabble too many have supposed them to 
be, and he finds it owing to a Military Spirit encouraged amongst 
them for a few years past. They are taught to assist the natural 
strength of the country by art, for they intrench and raise batteries. 
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The conquest of this Country is not easy, and can be effected only by 
time and perseverance, and strong armies attacking it in various quar- 
ters and dividing their forces. 

June 25. Same to Same. — Account of "an Action that happened 
on the 17th inst. between his Majesty's Troops and a large body of 
the Rebel Forces " (Bunker's Hill). Return of the killed and wounded. 
Total officers and men killed, 226 ; do. wounded, 828. Killed and 
wounded, 1054. (The whole of the King's Troops making a body of 
something above 2000 men.) 

June 25. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — News, of which how- 
ever he has doubts, that a motion was carried in the Congress of Phila- 
delphia, after long debate and strong opposition from the Eastern 
Delegates, for conciliatory measures with Great Britain. Scarcely a 
Province that has not overthrown its Constitution. The people so 
blind and bigotted that they can't see they have exchanged liberty for 
tyranny. No people were ever governed more absolutely than they 
now are. 

Aug. 2. Lord Dartmouth to Gen. Gage. — His Majesty's intention 
that early next spring, if possible, an army of at least 20,000 men, ex- 
clusive of Canadians and Indians, should be in North America. The 
ideas that have been formed (by the British Government) with respect 
to the future Plan of Operations of Our Forces in North America. 

Aug. 2. Same to Same. — Remarkson the Action of 17 June. To ex- 
press his Majesty's thanks to the Troops for tiieir resolution and gallan- 
try. Gen, Gage to return to England, in order to give his Majesty exact 
information of every thing, that it may be necessary to prepare as eaily 
as possible for the operations of the next year, and to suggest such mat- 
ters as his knowledge and experience of the service enable him to fur- 
nish. General Howe to have command of the forces during his absence. 

July 24. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — No kind of tyranny 
and cruelty that these Pretenders to freedom and liberty don't exercise 
over those in their power who oppose their schemes, though only by 
words. No man dares speak his sentiments, and many are forced into 
the Rebel Troops, having no alternative but to take arms or go to jail. 

Jaly 14. Gen. Gage to Lord, Dartmouth. — Transmits a list of the 
Rebel Staff appointed by the Continental Congress, which appears to 
have taken the direction of the War upon themselves. Wasliington 
(appointed Commander in Chief of the American Rebel Army) and 
Lee have joined the Rebels near this Town. Very great pains taken 
to starve the troops and friends of government. Endeavour to prevent 
the fishermen supplying the Town with fish. 

The list of the Rebel Staff above referred to. 

July 14. Same to Same. — Many of the friends of Government, and 
even several of the Council, who have sought protection in this Town, 
begin to feel distress. Their money all spent ; has divided with them 
his own little remaining cash. There is not a merchant in New York 
who now dares to send them money for their Draughts. The Rebellion 
general. This Province began it. He might say this Town, for here 
the Arch Rebels formed their schemes lonjj ago. This circumstance 

45 
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brought the Troops first here, which is the most disadvantageous place 
for all operations. Was this Army in New York, that Province might 
to all appearance be more easily reduced, and the friends of Govern- 
ment enabled to raise forces to join the Troops. Transmits copies of 
letters that have passed between General Burgoyne and the well- 
known Mr. Lee, who is lately entered into the Rebel service. They 
have been printed and dispersed. Is convinced the leaders of the 
Rebellion mean absolute independence. 

June 7. Gen. Lee to Gen. Burgoyne. \ 

July 8. Gen. Burgoyne to Gen. Lee. > Printed on one sheet. 

July 11. Gen. Lee to Gen. Burgoyne. } 

Sept. 5. I^rd Dartmouth to Maj. Gen. Howe. — Has already pointed 
out to Gen. Gage the different ideas which had been suggested of the 
plan of operations in North America next year. But the intelligence 
of every day since received show clearly the situation of the Troops, 
cooped up in a Town, exposed to insult and annoyance, if not to sur- 
prise from more places than one, deprived of the comforts and necessa- 
ries of life, wasting away by disease and desertion faster than we can 
recruit, and no longer either the objects of terror or the cause of dis- 
tress to the rebels. Is commanded by the King to say that, if there be 
no alteration for the better, it seems not only advisable, but necessary, 
to abandon Boston before the Winter, to dismantle Castle William, and 
to remove with the Troops to New York or to the Southward, having 
afforded every means to the well-disposed inhabitants of getting safely 
away with their families and effects. Suggests his employing a part 
of his forces during the open part of the winter in some sudden and 
unexpected enterprise to the Southward, which, if it it does not subdue, 
will strike terror to the rebellious Colonies, and secure a supply of pro- 
visions, &c. 

Sept. 5. Lord Dartmouth to Gen. Howe. — The King's Ambassador 
at St. Petersburgh having been instructed to sound the P^mpress how 
far she would, in case of necessity, assist his Majesty, has given most 
ample assurances of letting us have any number of infantry that may 
be wanted. A requisition has been made in consequence for 20,000 
men, and trusts by the spring to have an equal number of British 
Troops in North America. 

Sept. 8. Sec. Powncdl to Gen. Howe. — Further instructions as to 
his future operations, though he must use his own discretion. Admiral 
Graves' fears for the security of Halifax, where our great supply of 
Naval Stores is deposited. A considerable supply of goods, proper 
for presents to the Indians, shipped, to be deposited with the Commander 
in Chief of the King's Forces at Boston and at Quebec. 

Sept. 15. Lord Dartmouth to Gen. Howe. — Incloses letter from 
Gov. Martin of North Carolina, who has been reduced to the humiliat- 
ing necessity of taking refuge on board H. M. ship Cruizer in Cape 
Fear Eiver, and of seeing Fort Johnston burnt before his face within 
gun-shot of the Cruizer. Thinks his hopes are too sanguine of being 
able to reduce both North and South Carolina to obedience and of 
awing Virginia, if supported with a small force and a large supply of 
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arms and some field-pieces. As he speaks, however, with so much 
confidence, 10,000 stand of arms and six light field-pieces are sent to 
Howe without loss of time, in order that he may afford Gov. Martin 
the requisite assistance, if Gen. Howe finds that the sending to North 
Carolina a detachment of his Army would have the good effect Mr 
Martin seems to expect. 

Aug. 20. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — "The designs of the 
leaders of tlie Rebellion are plain, and every day confirms the truth 
of what was asserted years ago by many intelligent people, that a Plan 
was laid in this Province and adjusted with some of the same stamp in 
others for total independence." Transmits letter from Mr. "Washington 
on the subject of the treatment of the Rebel Prisoners, with his answer. 
The Rebels numerous, and continue to throw up works nearer the Town 
than before. Skirmishes. 

Aug. 11. Geo. Washington to Gen. Gage. 

Aug. 13. Gen. Gage's Answer. (Ahove referred to.) 

Aug. 20. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — Disadvantageous situa- 
tion of the King's forces in this place. New York appears to be the 
place preferable to all others. The advantages of being established 
there. The project of quitting Boston requires the greatest secrecy, 
nor can he presume to put it in execution without first knowing his 
Maj. pleasure. Hears the Canadians are not so ready for war as we 
hoped, and some of the Indian tribes copy them, and appear backward 
in joining. His Lordship will have perceived that the Plan of this 
Rebellion has been laid long, that they have been better prepared to 
put it in execution than most people conceived or would believe, and 
have taken advantages accordingly. 

Oct. 22. Lord Dartmouth to Gen. Howe. — A disposition in the 
people both of North and South Carolina, in the interior country, to 
resist the oppressive Acts of the Committees in the Towns upon the 
Sea Coasts. The same appearances begin to show themselves in 
Georgia and in Virginia, and Lord Dunmore even makes himself re- 
sponsible for securing the obedience of Virginia with the assistance only 
of 2 or 800 men. He at first thought they were too sanguine, but 
now believes the appearance of a respectable force will have the effect 
to restore order and government in those four Provinces. The King 
has ordered five regiments to embark at Cork by 1 December for North 
America. Forces to proceed to Cape Fear River. Good ground to 
hope they will be joined by the Highland Emigrants in that neighbour- 
hood. Instructions as to their reception and command. Instructions 
in the event of the landing once obtained, and the troops in possession 
of the Capital or any Town of any of the Provinces. Does not ap- 
prehend the people will be rash enough to hazard a conflict with tiie 
King's troops in the open field. How much the success of the measure 
depends upon a considerable number of the inhabitants taking up 
arms in support of Government. Supposing the worse to happen 
(being deceived in the assurances given of support), St. Augustine at 
all events offers a secure retreat to the Troops. 

Oct. 27. Same to Same. — The prospect of succeeding with the 
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Empress of Russia in a Treaty for auxiliary troops at best but doubtful, 
and in the present situation is a circumstance of much embarassment 
and disappointment. 

Nov. 8. Lord Dartmouth to Gen. Howe. — Cape Fear River he 
finds will not admit ships of a large draught of water, on account of its 
bar ; consequently, there is much doubt whether the object of sending 
a force there can be accomplished. Gov. Martin, however, will be 
conferred with. According to further instructions, the troops will either 
land at Charles Town or proceed to Port Royal Harbour. 

Sept. 20. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — Recruiting. Arrival 
of Irish emigrants at Philadelphia. Arms immediately put into their 
hands. Many Irish in the Rebel Army, particularly amongst the rifle- 
men. An agent sent by Lord Dunmore, in whom he puts great confi- 
dence. Project of raising the people of the Detroit, &c., and with 
Indians making a diversion on the frontiers of Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia. Will do all he can to promote its success. Attempts of the 
rebels to procure powder, &c., in the West Indies, &c. Mr. Stuart, 
Indian Agent, has taken refuge at St. Augustine. The most notorious 
falsehoods published by the Continental Congress ; amongst others, that 
Gen. Gage had broke his faith in not suffering the inhabitants of Bos- 
ton to depart the Town, but had seized their arms contrary to agree- 
ment, and also the donations of the poor. Many evidences of these 
forged assertions. Hospital crowded. Dissentry fatal in town and 
country, 1200 deaths, <fcc. The rebels' works advanced. 

Sept. 30. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — His Majesty's thanks 
for the resolution and gallantry of his Troops on 1 7 June received with 
very great satisfaction. Their willingness to sacrifice their lives in the 
cause they are engaged, " whatever unwillingness they might have 
shown to be the first Aggressoi's in an unnatural quarrel." Will obey 
H. M. commands, and embark for England as soon as possible. 

Oct. 1. Same to Same. — His opinion on the most advisable opera- 
tions : viz., Whether to push on the War with our whole force in the 
next Campaign on the side of New England. Whether to make 
Hudson's River the seat of War, and for that purpose immediately take 
possession of the city of New York. Whether, if not expedient to do 
this, to make an impression in other places, to collect live stock and pro- 
visions, — no trifling object under present circumstances. Is of opinion 
Boston will be tenable in the winter without hazard. Most necessary, 
for the prosecution of the War, to be in possession of some Province. 
New York seems the most proper. The possession of Boston occasions 
a considerable diversion of the enemy*s force, but is open to attacks on 
many sides, and requires a large body to defend it. Has ordered Castle 
William to be mined, in order to be blown [up], if the Troops be or- 
dered from Boston. In favor of seizing Rhode Island. 

Oct. 7. Same to Same. — Rebels busy preparing for their Winter 
Quarters ; and sp are we at Charles Town, where a body of men must 
be posted in the Winter for the defence of the Works. Some killed 
and wounded by random shots. 

Oct. 9. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — A theft, has been com- 
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mitted, and all the seals have been taken out of the Council Cham- 
ber. 

Oct. 15. Same to Same. — A revolt from the Mother Country has 
been long concerted. If the Boston port bill had not furnished a 
pretence for a rebellion, something else would have brought it forth. 
So the Rebels have been prepared to execute their plan ; whilst Gov- 
ernment, not apprehensive of so general a revolt, has been unprepared 
to oppose it. Cannot speak with any degree of certainty concerning a 
plot of the Rebels, which many believe was to have been executed on 
23 April. No doubt the affair of the 19th prevented its execution. 
The conduct of the leaders on that day evinced their intention to begin 
hostilities ; and, had they not commenced then, they would only have been 
deferred. The transactions of that day so far unlucky, as it put an 
immediate stop to supplies of every kind ; otherwise, our magazines 
would have been better filled. Is convinced that the Promoters of this 
Rebellion have no real desire of Peace, unless they have a carte blanche. 
Is the last petition of the Congress to the King to be relied upon, 
though 'tis said obtained by the most moderate of the Members with 
great difficulty? Much division in the Congress, jealousy of the Eastern 
Delegates ; and owing to jealousy Washington was appointed to the chief 
command of the Rebel Army, in which there is much discontent. Lee 
neither respected nor esteemed, though supported by the Boston Rulers 
in opposition to Washington, and that he is for making an attack with- 
out delay upon the Troops, but that the rest think it too desperate an un- 
dertaking. The Rebel forces are ill fed and badly paid. They give out 
they expect peace on their own terms, through the inability of Great 
Britain to contend with them ; and it's no wonder such reports gain 
credit with the people, whose English letters and newspapers give so 
much encouragement to Rebellion. Many of opinion the Rebels can- 
not hold together another year, but will take the liberty to say " that 
we can rely on nothing but our own force to procure even decent terms 
of peace ; and that, if it was ever necessary to obtain peace thro' the 
means of war, it is highly so in the present juncture." 

Oct. 9. Gen. Howe to Lord Dartmouth. — His ideas upon the sub- 
ject of the ensuing Campaigns. Answers to Lord Dartmouth's queries 
on that head (see a previous letter to Gen. Gage). Is of opinion it 
would be better to evacuate entirely Boston, and take hold of Rhode 
Island with the force proposed for this place. His reasons. 

Nov. 18. Lord Geo. Germain to Maj. Gen. Howe. — Lt. Gen. Gage 
arrived on the 14th inst. Has laid his despatch of 9th October before 
the King. A great satisfaction to have Howe's ideas of the plan of 
operations in the ensuing spring. Every effort will be used to send 
him as early as possible the reinforcement that will be wanted ; and, al- 
though the negociations for foreign auxiliaries has not succeeded accord- 
ing to their expectations, and recruits come in but slowly, has no doubt 
of procuring levies in Germany, and to be able to take the field with 
an army of 20,000 men. Three regiments have proceeded from Corke 
on their voyage, but two have been forced back by contrary winds ; and 
the King has added them to the armament preparing for an Expedition 
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to the Southern Colonies, which he hopes will have sailed before the 
end of the month. All advices tend to show the propriety of this Ex- 
pedition, and that it will be attended with advantage and success ; and 
has no doubt the whole or greatest part of the Regiments therein 
employed will join his Army much earlier, and in a better state for 
service, than if they were sent from hence in the spring. 

Nov. 26. Gen. Howe to Lord Dartmouth. — Answer to letter of 5 
September. The King's intentions that the Troops should be removed 
from hence before the Winter should set in, from the late arrival of the 
Orders, cannot be carried out. Insufficiency of tonnage of transports. 
Generals Clinton, Burgoyne, and Lord Percy concur with him in the 
inexpediency of evacuating this place before the Spring. Through sick- 
ness, the extended defence of this town, &c , their force for the Winter 
will not be adequate to any undertaking of consequence. Proposals for 
the operations for the ensuing campaign, which include the taking of 
Rhode Island. Gen. Bui^oyne, having the King's leave to return, will 
deliver these despatches. 

Nov. 27. Gen. Howe to Lord Dartmouth. — Information that the 
Rebel Troops are in great want of clothing, and much dissatisfied on 
other accounts. Their agreement to serve will expire end of Decem- 
ber, and there is reason to believe many will decline entering into new 
engagements. An Expedition concerted before Gen. Gage's departure 
for the destruction of Cape Ann and Falmouth, two seaport towns on 
the Coast to the Eastward that were distinguished for their opposition 
to Government. Found inexpedient to make any attack upon Cape 
Ann ; but Falmouth, after giving timely warning to the inhabitants for 
removal of themselves and effects, was destroyed on 18 October, burn- 
ing about 500 houses, fourteen sea vessels, &c., without any loss on our 
part. 

Dec. 3. Gen. Howe to Lord Dartmouth. — Fears by a general de- 
fection of the Canadians the whole Province of Quebec will fall into 
the hands of the Rebels. Hears Montreal has surrendered. Their 
good fortune may encourage them to further attempts. The army for 
the recovery of that Province should not consist of less than 12,000 
fighting men. From Rhode Island the Rebels give out they are to 
fortify the heights above the Town of Newport, and are fitting at Phil- 
adelphia a ship of 36 guns and others to cruise to the Southward, and 
take Lord Dunmore in their way. 

Mr. Chajbles Deane made the following communica- 
tion : — 

Some two or three years ago, the President of this Society, Mr. 
Winthrop, placed in my hands an old parchment deed, — discovered 
among his rich ancestral treasures of a like character, — which he said 
contained the name, among others, of David Thomson. I found it, 
on examination, to be an indenture, dated 14th December, 1622, be- 
tween David Thomson, of Plymouth, of the one part, and three 
merchants, — viz., Abraham Colmer, Nicholas Sherwill, and Leonard 
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Pomery, also of Plymouth, — of the other part. This parchment, 17 by 
20 inches in size, was that part of the indenture which contained the 
covenants and the signatures of the three merchants just named. An 
exact copy of the document is given below ; but, in order that the reader 
may get at its meaning in fewer words, 1 will here give a resume of it. 

The indenture recites that the Council for New England had granted 
to David Thomson, under date of the 16th October, 1622, six thousand 
acres of land and one island in New England ; and that Thomson 
had absolutely conveyed one-fourth part of the island to the three 
merchants of Plymouth named, with covenants to convey in fee simple 
the fourth part of the six thousand acres. In consideration whereof, it 
is agreed between the parties as follows : — 

First. That the three merchants will, at their own charge, this 
present year, provide and send two men, with Thomson, in the ship 
"Jonathan, of Plymouth," to New England; with victuals and pro- 
visions, &c., as shall suffice them till they are landed. And, if they 
land there within the space of three months after the ship shall pass 
Ram Head (a promontor}' just outside of Plymouth Sound), the residue 
of the three months' victuals shall be delivered to Thomson at his land- 
ing, there to be disposed of by him towards finding a fit place for the 
intended habitation, and also to begin the same. 

/Second. The three merchants will this present year, at their own 
charge, provide and send three men more, in the ship " Providence," of 
Plymouth, if they may be so soon gotten, or in some other ship, with 
the first expedition that may be, to New England ; the charges of these 
three men to be borne equally by all the parties. 

Third. Two men raore are to be sent this present year in the " Jona- 
than," the charges of them to be borne by all the parties equally. 

Fourth. As soon as Thomson and the seven men are landed in 
New England, he shall, as soon as convenient, find out a fit place to 
make choice of the six thousand acres of land, and a fit place to settle 
and erect some houses or buildings for habitations, and to begin the 
same. Adjoining these buildings, there shall be allotted, before the 
end of five years, six hundred acres of land, which, with all the build- 
ings and every thing appertaining to them, shall, at the end of said five 
years, be divided equally between all the parties ; and all the charges 
for building, planting, and husbanding, &c., during that time, shall be 
equally borne by all. The residue of the six thousand acres to be 
also divided in a convenient time between the parties in four parts, 
whereof Thomson is to have three-fourths, and the other three parties 
one-fourth. 

Fifth. At the end of five years, the island shall be divided in four 
parts, whereof Thomson is to have three parts, and the others one 
part. 

Sixth. Three-fourths of the charge for planting, husbanding, and 
building on the said island, shall be borne by Thomson, and one-iburth 
by the other parties. 

Seventh. All the profits during the five years that may arise on the 
six hundred acres, by fishing, trading, &c., shall be divided equally ; 
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only the merchants shall have liberty to employ ships to fish at their 
own charge, if Thomson does not bear his share of such charge. 

Eighth. All benefits and profits arising during the five years on the 
residue of the six thousand acres, and on the island, shall be divided 
among them ; Thomson to have three parts, and the others one part. 
Each of them shall, on request, deliver a just account of his receipts 
and payments during the five years. 

The three merchants named in this covenant are persons well known 
in the history of Plymouth, in England. 

Abraham Colmer (or Colman) was Mayor of that town in 1615 
and in 1627, and Alderman in 1626. Nicholas Sherwell was Mayor 
in 1618, 1628, and 1637. In 1625, " Thos. and Nic. Sherwell erected, 
founded, and established the Hospitall of Orphans' Aid " in that city. 
Leonard Pomery was a member of the Council in 1612, and Mayor 
in 1623. On the 22d March, 1630, the ship " Jonathan, of Plymouth," 
of 150 tons, is mentioned as owned by Nicholas Sherwell and Abra- 
ham Colemer. " Mr. Fowell," probably John, one of the witnesses to 
the sealing and delivering of the indenture, was " Town Clarke " of 
Plymouth in 1612.» 

David Thomson himself is too well known in the early history of 
New England, to need special mention here. He came over in the 
spring of 1623, and settled at a place called "Little Harbor," on the 
west side of Piscataqua River, where he is found in that year by 
Robert Goi'ges and by Christopher Levett. About the year 1626, he 
took possession of the island in Boston Harbor which now bears his 
name, where he soon after died, leaving a wife and an infant son to whom 
the General Court of Massachusetts subsequently granted this island. 
In Robert Gorges's patent, he is styled " David Thomson, gent." 
Winslow calls him a " Scotchman." In this indenture, he is described 
as of " Plymouth." His name is often mentioned in the Records.of the 
Council for New England. He appears to have been actively employed 
in a confidential capacity as a sort of agent or messenger of the com- 
pany. 

On the 5th of July, 1622, " It is ordered that David Thomson do 
attend the Lords, with a petition to his Majesty for forfeits committed 
by Thomas Weston. As also to solicit the Lords for procuring from 
his majesty a proclamation concerning the fishermen of the western 
parts. Likewise to procure some course for punishing their contempt 
of authority." 

On the 24th of July, " Mr. Thomson is appointed to attend the 
Lords, for a warrant to Mr. Attorney- General for drawing the new 
patent." 

On the 8th of November, " Mr. Thomson is ordered to pay unto 
Leo. Peddock £10 towards his pains for his last employments to 
New England." 

• See "A History of Plymouth," by Llewellynn Jewett, F.S.A., 1873, pp. 
145, 147, 152, 165, 167,171, 176; Cal. S. P. Domestic, 1626, p. 511; 1630, p. 
468; 1637, p. 6; 1638, p. 607. 
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On the 11th of November, "Mr. Thomson is appointed to attend 
Sir Robert Mansell," concerning Captain Squibb's commission. 

On the 15th of November, " Mr. Thomson and the clerk " are 
directed to " see the tun of iron weighed," to be sent to Whitby. And 
on the same day " Mr. Thomson is appointed to solicit Capt. Love 
to pay in the £40 for which Sr. Saml. Argall standeth engaged," &c. 

On the 16th of November, " It is ordered that Mr. Thomson solicit 
the adventurers for payment in of their moneys " ; and under the same 
date, " Mr. Thomson's patent was this day signed by the above said 
Council." 

On the 3d of December, " Mr. Thomson propoundeth to have order 
from the Council for transportation of ten persons with the provisions 
for New England. And the persons so transported to pay the Council 
the usual rate for their transportation, after the expiration of two 
years." 

This indenture, as will be seen, recites a grant from the Council of 
New England to Thomson, under date of 16th October, 1622. The 
Records of the Council show no grant to him under that date ; but 
under 16th November we read, "Mr. Thomson's patent was this day 
signed by the above said Council." It may have been drawn in the 
previous month, and the date inserted, but not signed till later. 

That the whole programme indicated in this indenture was carried 
out according to its terms, I should hesitate to affirm. But that the pre- 
liminaries of it were entered upon, there is no reason to doubt. This 
indenture was executed in two parts. The part before us, signed by 
the Plymouth merchants, belonged to Thomson, was brought over with 
him, and after his death, in Massachusetts, found its way to the posses- 
sion of Governor Winthrop. It may have been used incidentally, as 
evidence in the subsequent controversy about Thomson's Island. The 
assistance agreed upon at the outset by the merchants must have been 
afforded. It is not likely that Thomson would have come over without 
assistance ; and here we find the agreement for the requisite aid, made 
by responsible merchants, engrossed on parchment, and the name of the 
vessel given to be employed in the transportation of him and the men 
to be sent over in their service. 

In the extracts cited above from the Records of the Council for New 
England, where Thomson's name so often appears from July to 
December, 1622, the two last entries indicate his plans and intentions 
respecting New England. After the 3d of December, his name disap- 
pears from the Records.* He was preparing to go to New England, 
and was now employed at Plymouth in making arrangements for the 



* Under date of the 26th of the following February, the clerk was ordered 
to call upon Mr. ColUngwood (who had formerly been clerk of the Council, but 
now was clerk of the Virginia Company) for a copy of Sir John Bruce's patent. 
The clerk makes the following memorandum : " Mr. CoUingwood answered me 
that he hath delivered all the books to Sir Ferd. Gorges and to Mr. Thomson "; 
that is, some time previously. 

46 
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voyage. His indenture with the merchants is dated the 14th of that 
month, in which they agree that the vessel in which lie was to be 
transported to New England, the " Jonathan, of Plymouth," should 
be sent "this present year," which ended on the 24th March. In a few 
months later, we find Thomson himself here.* 

* The earliest notice of David Thomson's purpose respecting New England 
is in the Records of the Council for New England, under date of 16th Novem- 
ber, 1622. " Mr. Thompson's patent was this day signed by the above said Coun- 
cil." Then under date of 3d December, " Mr. Thompson propoundeth to have 
order from the Council for transportation of 10 persons with the provisions for 
New England. And the persons so transported to pay the Council the usual 
rate for their transportation, after expiration of 2 years." Next follows the 
indenture before us, dated 14th December, 1622, containing the agreement to 
send Thompson out to New England in the ship " Jonathan," " this present year." 
In the patent to Robert Gorges, of 30th December of this year, " David 
Thomson, Gent.," is authorized to put Gorges in possession of the premises. 

The earliest notice of Thomson's being in New England is in Winslow's 
" Good News," published in 1624. In describing events, apparently in the 
summer of 1623, he says : " At the same time. Captain Standish, being formerly 
imployed by the Governor to buy provisions for the refreshing of the Colony, 
returned with the same, accompanied with one Mr. David Tomson, a Scotch- 
man, who also that spring began a plantation twenty-five leagues Northeast 
from us, near Smith's lies, at a place called Pascatoqxtack, where he liketh well." 
Governor Bradford, in speaking of Weston's Colony, under date of 1623, says, 
" There were also this year some scattering beginnings made in other places, as 
at Paskataway, by Mr. David Thomson, at Monhigen, and some other places, by 
sundry others." Bradford also speaks of the arrival of Gorges in the Bay 
of Massachusetts, about the middle of September, 1623; of his coming to 
Plymouth, and of his dealings with Weston ; finally, of his returning from the 
eastward "towards the spring" (at which time he visited Thomson, as we 
learn from Christopher Levett), and restoring to Weston his vessel which he 
had taken from him. Christopher Levett, who came over here in 1623, return- 
ing next year, says : " The next place I came unto was Pannaway, where one 
M. Tomson hath made a plantation. There I stayed about one month. . . . 
At this place I met with the Governor [Gorges], who came thither in a bark 
which he had from one M. Weston, about twenty days before I arrived in the 
land. . . . The Governor told me that I was joined with him in commission as a 
counsellor, which being read I found it was so. And he then, in the presence 
of three more of the Council, administered unto me an oath." Bradford says 
that Admiral West, Levett, and the Governor of Plymouth, for the time being, 
were named in Gorges's commission as his Council ; but Gorges had power " to 
choose such other as he should find fit." West at this time had left New England, 
and Governor Bradford does not appear to have been present at Piscataqua, so 
that Gorges must have availed himself of his privilege to elect others to fill 
those vacancies. It has been said that Governor Gorges at this time organized his 
government for all New England. The administering of the oath to Levett was 
all that appears to have been done here. He had organized his government 
before going to Piscataqua, so far as to call a meeting of the assistants at 
Plymouth, and to order the arrest and trial of Weston ; and soon after, on his 
return to Massachusetts, to issue his warrant for his second arrest, and for the 
seizure of his vessel. " At the time I stayed with M. Tomson," says Levett, " I 
surveyed as much as possible I could, the weather being unseasonable and very 
much snow." This was in the winter of 1623-24. Levett's book was published 
in 1628. 

In the summer of 1623, Weston was cast away on the eastern coast, and, 
being stripped of his clothes by the Indians, " got to Pascataquack, and 
borrowed a suit of clothes, and got means to come to Plymouth," says Brad- 
ford. Phineas Pratt also visited Thomson some time during this year, after 
Weston's colony had been dispersed that spring. His narrative was published 
only a few years ago, in 1868. 
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Winslow, in his " Good News," says that Thomson began his plan- 
tation in the " spring" of 1623. The "Jonathan" would, no doubt, be 
fitted out by her ownei's for fishing upon the coast of New England, 
after having landed her freight at Piscataqua River ; such general inten- 
tion being expressed in the indenture, by an agreement that they might 
pursue that business, independently of Thomson, if he did not choose 
to bear part of the charge. As it was always desirable to reach the 
fishing grounds early, by the 1st of March certainly, for the first sea- 
son of New England fishing, the vessel would be likely to sail as early 
as January.* 

Every thing therefore combines to make it historically certain that 
Thomson came over according to the agreement made in this indenture. 
To these considerations it may be added that the theory which has 
existed for nearly a hundred years, that Thomson came over in the 
employment of the Laconia Company, — a theory promulgated by the 
accomplished Belknap, — has no foundation in truth, and had been ex- 
ploded before the discovery of this Thomson indenture. Thomson 
had removed from Piscataqua to Massachusetts Bay, and had died 
there, before the Laconia Company was in existence. Belknap un- 
doubtedly adopted this theory as an inference from some passages in 
Hubbard's History of New England. Historical facts seem often to 
have lain, in Hubbard's mind, in a loose and chaotic form ; yet he ap- 
pears to have come somewhere near the truth, when he says, " In the 
year 1623, some merchants about Plymouth and the west of England 
sent over Mr. David Tomson, a Scotchman, to begin a Plantation 
about Pascataqua," &c. But in another part of his History, in his 
indefinite and generalizing way, he says : — 

" Some merchants and other gentlemen in the west of England, belong- 
ing to the cities of Exeter, Bristol, and Shrewsbury, and towns of Ply- 
mouth, Dorchester, &c., . . . having obtained patents for several parts of 
the country of New England, . . . made some attempt of beginning a 
plantation in some place about Pascataqua River, about the year 1623. 
. . . They sent over that year one Mr, David Thompson, with Mr. Edward 
Hilton and his brother, Mr. William Hilton, who had been fishmongers 
in London, with some others, that came along with them, furnished with 
necessaries for carrying on a plantation there. Possibly others might be 
sent after them in the years following, 1624 and 1625; some of whom 
first, in probability, seized on a place called the Little Harbor, on the west 
side of Pascataqua River, toward, or at, the mouth thereof; the Hiltons, 
in the mean while, setting up their stages higher up the river, toward the 
northwest, at or about a place since called Dover. But at that place 
called the Little Harbor, it is supposed, was the first house set up that 
was built in those parts. . . . Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Captain John 
Mason might have a principal hand in carrying on that design, but were 
not the sole proprietors therein," &c. (pp. 105, 214, 215.) 

* Captain John Smith says that March, April, and May, and September, 
October, and November, are the months for New England fishing ; June and 
July for fishing at Newfoundland. Ambrose Gibl)ons, in his letter to the 
Laconia proprietors, 13 July, 1633, says that the ships must be sure " to be at 
their fishing place the beginning of February." (A Description of N.E., pp. 
17, 18; Provincial Papers relating to N. H., I. 81.) 
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He then cites the grant of the Council, of 3 November, 1631, to 
certain persons now known to have been associates in the " Company 
of Laconia " ; who, the year before, soon after that company had been 
formed, sent over Captain Neal as governor. And then he proceeds 
to speak of the Shrewsbury proprietors, who had employed Captain 
Wiggin to carry on the settlement begun by the Hilton*. 

In this half-conjectural way, Hubbard seems here to group together 
certain persons in England, some of whom are now well known as 
having been associated in 1630 and 1631, and a few years following, 
in the Company of Laconia ; and others who about that same period 
became interested in the Hilton patent, and to make them instrumental 
in beffinning, and carrying on for the first decade of years, the planta- 
tions on the Piscataqua Biver ; whereas there is no evidence that any 
one of these persons (if we except Thomson's three partners of Ply- 
mouth) had any hand in the beginning of the enterprise, or became 
interested till at a later period, when some of their names appear. 

Dr. Belknap, who used and cites Hubbard's MS., placed too much 
reliance on these passages in that History, and was therefore led into 
the error which he has handed down. He knew of the grant to Mason 
and Gorges of 10 August, 1622, embracing the territory between the 
Merrimack and Sagadahoc. He also knew that those two persons 
and others were members of the Company of Laconia. Relying on 
Hubbard's statement above cited, he concluded that the grant of 1622 
was the Laconia grant, and that the associates, under the name of the 
Company of Laconia, began the settlements at Little Harbor and Hil- 
ton's Point, in 1623, "in two divisions." * We now know that this 
company had no interest in the settlement at Hilton's Point, afterwards 
Dover ; that it came into existence at a later period, some years after 
both these settlements on Piscataqua River had been begun ; and that 
the merchants of Shrewsbury and Bristol also now appear for the first 
time as purchasers in the Hilton patent of 12 March, 1629-30.t 



* John Josselyn, who picked up many things in the country by hearsay, and 
jotted them down in his narrative in a form not always exact, confines tlie 
Laconia grant to Gorges alone (p. 199). He also makes a strange confusion 
of grants in saying that " the Province of Main (or the country of the Tra- 
quois [Iroquois] ), heretofore called Laconia or New Somersetshire, is a colony 
belonging to the grandson of Sir Ferdinando Gorges," &c. (p. 197). That the 
province of Laconia (" so called," says the younger Gorges, " by reason of the 
great lal:es therein " ) was located in the neighborhood of the great lake or 
lakea of the Iroquois, supposed to lead up from the rivers Merrimack and 
Sagadahoc, with privileges for the establishing of depots on the coast, was 
true. Josselyn, however, got the notion that this province was included with- 
in the province of Maine, from the narrative of the younger Gorges (p. 48), 
who had his own claims to establish. The " Laconia " grant, in which the 
name first appears, was issued 17 November, 1629 ; that of " New Somerset- 
shire " was Sir F. Gorges's division of 1635, between the Piscataqua and 
Sagadahoc, afterwards enlarged, as to its interior boundary, and confirmed 
by the charter of the Province of Maine, 3 April, 1639. The name " Laco- 
nia " nowhere appears in the history of Maine or New Hampshire before the 
grant of 17 November, 1629, above mentioned, was issued. 

t Belknap's N.H., I. 8, 9, 82; Hubbard, 217, 221. "The grant of 10 August. 
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"What assistance the Hiltons may have received from private sources, 
or who rendered such assistance, if any was granted, we know not. 
This patent is to Edward Hilton himself, reciting that he and his asso- 
ciates had at " their own proper costs and charges transported sundry 
servants to plant in New England." * This shows that he was the prin- 
cipal person who began and carried on the settlement up to that time. 
No one of these prominent persons in London or elsewhere is named 
in it, as they certainly would have been, if they had been his associates. 
He, however, soon afterward sold out his patent, or the greater part of 
it, and these purchasers subsequently sold to others ; and then we begin 
to hear of the Bristol men and the men of Shrewsbury, mentioned by 
Hubbard, and the Lords Say and Brook and their associates. But, 
whatever obscurity may hang over the history of the beginning of the 
Hilton settlement, we now know under what circumstances Thomson 
began his enterprise at Little Harbor. 

What led Thomson to fix his mind upon Piscataqua River as a place 
of settlement, we are not told. The selection must have been made 
before he embarked. Whether his original patent from the Council, 
of 16 October, 1622, recited in the indenture, in any manner located the 
grant of six thousand acres, we are equally ignorant. Among some 
imperfect memoranda which I saw in the Public Record Office in 
London, drawn up about the time of the Restoration, and entitled " A 
catalogue of such patents as I know granted for making plantations in 
New England," is this: "1622. A Patent to David Thompson, M. 
Jobe, M. Sherwood of Plymouth, for a pt of Piscattowa River in 
New England." f This can hardly refer to Thomson's patent above 
cited, as that appears to have been issued to himself alone. It may 
refer to some earlier project of Thomson's, never perfected. The Rec- 
ords of the Council for New England throw no light upon it. If the 
memorandum can be trusted, it shows that Thomson had knowledge 
of, and plans relating to, the Piscataway River, some time before he 
came to New England. 

In this indenture, it will be seen that Thomson and his men are 
" to find out some fit place or places there " — that is, in New England 
— " for the choice of the said six thousand acres of land, according to 
the intent of the grant aforesaid." We may not know the precise tenor 
of the grant to Thomson ; but no location or limitation is recited in 
the indentuite before us. By this it appears that Thomson had 
actually granted one-fourth part of an island, and had covenanted to 
convey one-fourth part of the six thousand acres to be selected. "We 



1622, to Gorges and Mason, which the proprietors intended to call the Province 
of Maine, appears to have been a dead-letter ; at least, the patentees never 
made any use of it, and the Council made other grants, covering the same terri- 
tory, as if it never had an existence. Tlie Council Records are silent as to the 
issue of such a grant, and it was wholly disregarded in tlie grand division of 
162.3. 

» N.E. Hist, and Geneal. Beg., XXIV., 264, 265. 

t These memoranda are printed in tlie " Popham Memorial " volume, App. 
124. 
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may however well believe that the six thousand acres to be selected 
were named in that part of the indenture in possession of Thomson's 
associates, to be taken up somewhere on the Piscataqua River, 
inasmuch as some evidence existed, or was supposed to exist, among 
the families of Thomson's partners, or their descendants in Plymouth, 
England, at a later period, of claims to land where he settled. This 
appears in a postscript to a letter of Cotton Mather to George 
Vaughan, dated 3 March, 1708, in which he says : " When my parent 
lay at Plymouth, bound for New England, on March 24, 1691-2, Mr. 
Sherwell, a minister then living there, told him that his grandfather 
and one Mr. Coleman [Colmer] and another had a patent for that 
which Mr. Mason pretended unto at Pascataqua. You may do well 
to enquire further concerning it." * 

If we had any good grounds for supposing that the covenants in the 
indenture had been consummated and the proportion of land agreed 
upon actually conveyed, this reference would seem more naturally to 
point to such an instrument of conveyance. It is not improbable that 
the island named was more definitely described also in the counterpart 
to this indenture specifying Thomson's covenants, which are said to be 
" more plainly and at large " set forth there. 

After the landing of himself and his men, and locating his grant, 
Thomson was to proceed to " build some houses or buildings for habi- 
tation, on which they are to begin with as much expedition as may be." 

If this agreement between Thomson and his partners reveals the 
whole strength of material for building up this colony in the wilder- 
ness, his resources at the commencement of the enterprise must have 
been small. Four men were to go over with Thomson in the " Jona- 
than," and three more were to be provided that year. Nothing is 
said about wives or families, and nothing definite as to how the future 
supplies necessary for the plantation shall be provided, or the extent 
of the provision to be made ; only that each shall bear his share of the 
expenses according to the contract, and receive his share of the land 
and profits at the end of five years, when accounts are to be rendered 
and a final settlement made. Whether Thomson could employ re- 
sources of his own, if he had any, outside of this agreement, we do not 
know. The Records of the " Council for New England," already cited, 
under date of 3 December, 1622, eleven days before this indenture was 
signed, say : " Mr. Thomson propoundeth to have order from the 
Council for transportation of 10 persons with the provisions for New 
England. And the persons so transported to pay the Council the 
usual rate for their transportation, after the expiration of two years." 
No further notice in the Records is taken of this proposition, and 
probably nothing came of it. 

Thomson continued to live at Piscataqua till 1626 ; at least, he is 
referred to by Bradford as living there then, and as having entered 
into competition with the Plymouth people in buying some useful 
goods sold at Monhegan, at the breaking up of a temporary fishing 

• Belknap's N.H., III. 340. 
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settlement there. In a petition of liis son John in 1648, he says 
that his father in and about the year 1626 took possession of the 
island in Boston Harbor bearing his name, and there erected a habita- 
tion.* So he seems to have lived at Piscataqua three years, at least ; 
but the glimpses of him during that time are very infrequent. We 
hear of him the first year he came a number of times. He visited 
Plymouth once in the summer of 1623, when Standish returned from 
an expedition in search of food for the colony. What a grateful ser- 
vice Winslow would have rendered us, if he had given us some account 
of Thomson's settlement, which perhaps Standish had visited ! But 
we know not the name of a single person that composed that settle- 
ment except Thomson himself and his wife. He died, as is supposed, 
" about 1 628," leaving a wife and an infant son. 

Hubbard — alas ! the only authority — says that the Hiltons came over 
with Thomson ; and it has been supposed that Hubbard was ac- 
quainted with the Hiltons, and had an opportunity of informing him- 
self. But he sadly errs respecting William Hilton, at least ; and we 
find no mention of the name of either of the brothers in connection 
with the ship " Jonathan," in which Thomson came. Edward might 
have come over on his own account, either in this ship or in the 
" Providence," soon to follow. He would hardly have come as one of 
Thomson's men. 

The first authentic information of Edward Hilton's presence here is 
given by Bradford, who says he contributed, in 1628, £1 toward the 
Thomas Morton affair. The various patents issued by the Council for 
New England furnish much valuable and exact information as to the 
steps already taken, or what was intended to be done by the patentees, 
toward the settlement of the places or territory granted. Of course, 
all this information would be furnished by the petitioner to his counsel, 
who drew up the original application ; and the statement would be likely 
to be drawn as favorably as the facts would warrant. Where appli- 
cants for a grant had been living a number of years, more or less, on 
the spot, or in the country, such term of residence was usually cited 
as a consideration in the patent. In the grant to Walter Bagnall, 
it was said that he had lived in New England " for the space of 7 
years." John Stratton " had lived in New England these 3 years 
last past," &o. Aldworth and Elbridge had, by their servants, " inhab- 
ited for the space of three years last past." In the patent to Vines and 
Oldham, on Saco Eiver, it is said that Oldham and " his servants have 
for these six years now last past lived in New England aforesaid." 
Oldham had been at Plymouth. In the patent to Thomas Cammock, 
and in that to Eichard Bradshaw, it is recited that they had been 
living there " some years before." 

The following is the language used in Hilton's patent : " For and in 
consideration that Edward Hilton and his associates hath already, at 
his and their owne proper costs and charges, transported sundry servants 
to plant in New England aforesaid, at a place there called by the 

» Mass. Col. Rec, III. 129, 130. 
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natives Wecanacohunt, otherwise Hilton's Point, . . . and for that he 
doth further intend ... to transport thither more people and cattle." 
This is hardly the language that would be used, if Hilton had been on 
the spot seven or any considerable number of years ; and is of the same . 
general import as that in the grant to the Laconia associates, 3 Novem- 
ber, 1631, after they had been a year or two in operation. 

William Hilton came to Plymouth in 1621, in the " Fortune" : his 
wife and two children came in 1623, in the " Anne." By 1627 they had 
left, and, if his brother Edward was then living at Dover, it would be 
natural to suppose that he joined him ; but, though he is subsequently 
found in that neighborhood, I believe he cannot be traced as having 
lived either at Dover Neck or at Cocheco. Neither his name nor that 
of Edward is affixed to the " Dover Combination," of 20 October, 1640. 

We have no means of knowing any of the circumstances attending 
the abandonment of the Little Harbor plantation by Thomson. Hub- 
bard says his removal was " out of dislike either to the place or his 
employers." • Whether his Plymouth partners had previously with- 
drawn, or whether they yet continued their interest ; and whether any 
of Thomson's men still kept the settlement alive till the arrival of 
Neal and Gibbons and others, in 1 630, for the Laconia associates, — are 
matters yet uncertain. That there was a settlement somewhere at 
" Pascataquack," besides Hilton's, in 1 628, appears by the contribution 
paid that year toward the charge of expelling Thomas Morton from 
Merry Mount. Of course, this was a voluntary contribution, and not 
a proportionate levy. The amount subscribed at Plymouth was but a 
small part of her charge. " It cost us a great deal more," says Brad- 
ford. They collected what they could. We know of no other settle- 
ment on the river at this date, except that of Edward Hilton, who 
also contributed, and it seems reasonable to believe that Little Harbor 
was intended by " Pascataquack." t Prince had some evidence that in 
the year 1629 the inhabitants on Piscataqua River entered into a com- 
bination for erecting a government among themselves ; but it was of 
" uncertain authority," and he placed but little confidence in it. 

Uniform tradition appears to have designated Little Harbor, or a 
point of land now called Odiorne's Point, on the west side of Piscata- 
qua River, at its mouth, as the spot on which Thomson first settled. 
"This is confirmed by Hubbard, so far as to naming " Little Harbor " 
as the place. Little Harbor takes its name from the body of water 
on the south side of the " Great Island," and north of the peninsula of 
which Odiorne's Point forms a part. This peninsula, consisting of 
about five hundred acres of land, is now included in the town of Rye. 
" Odiorne's Point " is a comparatively modern designation. A family 
of the name of Odiorne has for a number of generations lived on the 

* With his usual want of accuracy, Hubbard says that Tliomson removed 
down into Massachusetts Bay witliin a year after his landing at Little Harbor, 
(p. lot.) 

t 1 Mass. Hist. Coll., III. 63. Tlie contribution was the same as that of 
Plymouth, £2 10s. The solitary Blaxton contributed 12s. 
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peninsula. From the records of New Hampshire, under the date of 
1704 and 1705, it seems then to have borne the name of " Randezvous 
Point." At the time of the celebration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the settlement of New Hampshire in 1823, more than 
fifty years ago, the knowledge and traditions which then existed relat- 
ing to this spot were brought together ; and were well summarized in 
Adams's Annals of Portsmouth, pp. 9-11, publi^jhed two years after- 
ward. 

This region was early, and for many years continued to be, called 
Pascataway, or Pascataqua, — the name of the river covering all the 
settlements upon it. Christopher Levett apparently gives the name of 
"• Pannaway " to Thomson's place, — a name not preserved. Had he 
not soon after spoken of " a great river and a good harbor called Pas- 
cattaway," " about two English miles further to the east," I should not 
hesitate to say that " Pannaway " was a misprint for Pascataway. As 
the places on both sides of the river bore the same name, it may have 
caused some confusion in his mind, or he may have made a clerical 
error in first entering the name in his journal.* 

Belknap says that "Little Harbor" was so called by the first set- 
tlers. I find no confirmation of this statement. In all the letters 
and documents now preserved, relating to the Company of Laconia, 
" Little Harbor " is not mentioned. Their three houses (or factories or 
trading posts) are described as being at Pascataejtia (Little Harbor), 
Strawberry Bank, and Newichewanick ; though " Pascataqua," as I have 
already said, continued to be used to embrace all the places on the 
river.t In an interesting map of the " Province of Mayne and Mason's 
patent," recently published in a volume of " Original Documents " relat- 
ing to New Hampshire, by John S. Jenness, Esq., — supposed to have 
been drawn about the year 1655, — the name " Little Harbor " is given 
to the spot on which Thomson is supposed to have first settled. 

Hubbard says that at " the Little Harbor, it is supposed, was the 
first house set up, that ever was built in those parts : the chimney 
and some part of the stone wall is standing at this day [1680], and 
certainly was it which was called then, or soon after. Mason Hall, 
because to it was annexed three or four thousand acres of land, with 
intention to erect a Manor or Lordship there, according to the custom 
of England ; for by consent of the rest of the undertakers, in some 
after division, that parcel of land fell to his share ; and it is mentioned 
as his propriety in his last will and testament, by the name of Mason 
Hall." t 

By the first " house," subsequent writers have supposed that the first 
habitation was intended, and that a large mansion was built by Thom- 
son on his landing ; the same that was subsequently occupied by Neal 
in 1630, and known as " Mason Hall." Hubbard gives countenance to 
this idea, so far as to say that " the agents of Sir Ferdinando Gorges and 

• See Coll. Maine Hist. Soc, II. 79, 80. 

t See Provincial Papers relating to N. H., pp. 61-117. 

i History of New England, 214, 215. 
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Captain Mason, with the rest, had by their order built an house, and done 
something also about salt-works, some time before the year 1630." 
Hubbard infers the agency of Gorges and Mason, from the mention 
of a house and salt-works as already on the place, in the indenture, above 
cited, of 3 November, 1631. There seems to be some evidence that 
the agents of the Company of Laconia occupied a house at Piscataqua, 
that had been built before they came over. In a deposition of William 
Seavy, aged about seventy-five years, in 1676, he says he came over to 
the Isle of Shoals upon a fishing account, about a year before Neal 
left the country (iu 1633); and he was credibly informed that Neal, 
when he came over in 1 630, " lived in a house in Little Harbour, of 
Piscataqa, which by common report was formerly built by some mer- 
chants, &c., of Plymouth, in England." Also, in a recital made by the 
Council of New Hampshire, in 1681, consisting of Richard Waldern, 
President, and others, who were opposed to Mason's claim, they say 
that " the vast expense of estate," as claimed to have been made by John 
Mason, in the settlement of New Hampshire, " is mostly, if not merely, 
a pretence. An house was hired in this province, but the disbursements 
laid out were chiefly in the neighboring Province of Meyn, on the other 
side of the river, and for carrying on an Indian trade in Laconia, in all 
which his grandfather was but a partner, however he would appear 
amongst us as sole proprietor." * 

That Thomson during his three years' residence at Little Harbor 
by assistance of his partners, built a large house there, and left it when 
he went to Massachusetts Bay, is certainly possible.t But that Thom- 
son, or any one after him, built a house there, known as " Mason Hall," 
is extremely improbable. Hubbard evidently got his notion of " Ma- 



* Jenness's Original Documents, pp. 10, 62, 63, 100. 

t A reference to Captain Mason's house at Little Harbor, once occupied 
by Neal, is found in a deposition by Major Robert Pilce, aged about eighty- 
eight years, in 1704. He " testifleth and saith tliat he was well ac- 
quainted with Capt. Walter Neal, Mr. Henry Josselyn, Capt. Francis Norton, 
Mr. Sampson Lane, when they lived at Piscataqua above fifty or sixty years 
past, at which time they lived at Piscataqua in the right of Capt. John Mason, 
and were agents (as was reported commonly) for him or his heirs, and that 
Capt. Neal lived in the Stone house at the month of Piscataqua river, of 
late called Little Harbor, and was always called Capt. Mason's Stone house ; 
and that some time since one Mr. Gee lived in said house in the right 
of Capt. Mason ; and that afterwards Joseph Mason, agent for Mrs. Ann Mason, 
widow of said Capt. Mason, lived at said Ijouse, at the mouth of the river 
aforesaid, in Right of said Mrs. Ann Mason, aforesaid ; and that this Deponent 
lodged one night in said house with said Mr. Joseph Mason, he being employed 
by said Joseph Mason to assist him in Mr. Mason's affairs, above fifty vears past," 
&c. (Prov. Papers relating to N. H., Vol. II. 530, 531.) Major Robert Pike 
was, no doubt, a most respectable person, and would testify to the liest of his 
knowledge and belief; and there is no reason to question his statement that he 
lodged one night with Joseph Mason in a house at Little Harbor. But he could 
not have been acquainted with Captain Walter Neal, as Neal left the country 
two years before Pike came over here. What he says about Neal was from 
hearsay ; and the most distant period of which he deposes, " sixty years," 
would take him back only to 1644, long after Henry Josselyn had left 
Piscataqua. 
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son Hall " from Mason's will, made shortly before his death, in which 
he designates his whole grant of New Hampshire as " my county of 
New Hampshire, or Mason Hall " ; or, in another place, " my county 
of New Hampshire, or Mannor of Mason Hall." He seems, in one 
part of this instrument, to bequeath to his grandchild, Robert Tufton, 
" my mannor of Mason Hall," as though it was some estate well known 
within his grant ; and then, after other bequests, all the residue to 
John Tufton. If any special place is here intended, there are no means 
of locating it by the description, as the name is not fcrtind in any con- 
temporary letter or document, as applied to any special house or 
domain. 

About the year 1 679, Robert Tufton Mason — who succeeded as heir 
on the death of his brother John — presented one of his many cases to 
prove his title to New Hampshire. He recites that his ancestor erected 
a fort on Great Island, " and mounted it with ten guns for the defence of 
the said island and river, and also, within the said river, at a place now 
called Portsmouth, he built diverse good houses, whereof one was a 
very fair and large house of stone and timber, and by him called 
Mason Hall, encompassed by a ditch and strong .pallisade," &c., and 
with above one thousand acres of improved meadow ground.* Now 



* Jenness's Original Documents, pp. 77, 78. 

No more untrustworthy sources of information relative to the early settle- 
ment of New Hampshire can well be found tlian the various petitions and 
" cases " set forth by and in behalf of Robert Tufton Mason, respecting his 
claim to this territory. Of course he had to rely for information mostly on 
private testimony and tradition, as he was but a child when his grandfather died ; 
and, besides, he had a " case " to make out. Even the dates to the several 
grants of land to John Mason, which his counsel had means to verify, are 
frequently wrong, and what was done under tliem was often strangely misstated. 
In a paper drawn up about the year 1679, we read " tliat in the year 1622 the 
said Jolm Mason did send over several servants and passengers to be tenants, 
with store of cattle, provisions, and necessaries, unto his lands at Cape Ann, and 
did build sundry houses and set up the trade of fishery upon that coast, and em- 
ployed for his steward there Ambrose Gibbons, gentleman, who continued there 
until the year 1630, at wtiich time the Massachusetts colony violently seized 
upon that part of the province, stretching their bounds three miles to the north- 
ward of Merrimack River, and turned the servants and tenants of the said John 
Mason out of their possessions, under pretence of a charter from his late Majesty, 
King Charles, in 1628." It would be difficult to find elsewhere in so small a 
space, except among Robert Mason's own papers, so many errors as are con- 
tained in this extract. 

Probably with equal truth it is said, in a paper drawn up in 1675, that John 
Mason, after being at Newfoundland about two years, " received orders from 
Ills Majesty to visit that part of America now called New England, who, 
together with Sir Ferdinando Gorges, made a voyage along that coast, in Anno 
1619, and at their return for England gave his Majesty a satisfactory account 
both of their voyage and country." The statement that John Mason spent " up- 
wards of twenty thousand pounds " towards the afTairs of New England is prob- 
ably of a piece with some of his other allegations. This would be equivalent to 
five times that sum to-day. It is not probable that he spent a fourth part of 
it, or that he ever had such a sum at his disposal. Mason's principal expen- 
diture over here was as a partner in the Laconia Company, of which he was 
one of some ten associates. After the division of 1634, he sent over two mills, 
and some men to set them up on his own land, on the eastern or north-eastern 
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the house thus described was that called the " Great House," at Straw-: 
berry Bank, said to have been built by Chadbourne, in 1631. This, 
of the three houses {houses, as distinguished from more humble dwell- 
ings) in possession of the Company of Laconia, was the most noted 
in the history of the Piscataqua settlements. It stood for a long 
time, and was occupied by some well-known persons. This had the 
best claim to be called a Manor House ; and, if this were thus desig- 
nated, the one buUt at Little Harbor could hardly have borne the 
name. Probably the name was never applied to either. * 

The precise time of Thomson's death is not known. From the 
petition of his son John to the General Court of Massachusetts, in 
1648, he says that his father, in or about the year 1626, took posses- 
sion of the island bearing his name, built a habitation there, and died 
soon after, leaving the son an infant ; " who," says the record, " so soon 
as he came to age, did make his claim formerly, and now again, by his 
said petition, to this Court," who granted the island to him and his heirs 
for ever. Samuel Maverick added his testimony as to the year 1626 ; t 
and Johnson says that Thomson assisted Maverick in building a fort 
upon Noddle's Island. Among the contributors to the expenses of 
capturing and removing Thomas Morton, of Merry Mount, in 1628, 
the name of " Mrs. Thomson " appears. So that we may infer that 
her husband was dead at the time she subscribed. I know of no other 
data. Savage says he died "about 1628." 

I incline to the opinion that John Thomson, the son, was bom at 
Little Harbor, and was brought, an infant, to his new home on the 
island. My reasons are these. David Thomson was living at Pis- 
cataqua in 1626, and joined the Plymouth people in a trading voyage 
to Monhegan in the summer or autumn, as I infer from Bradford, of 
that year. So that, if he left there that year, it must have been in the 
latter part of it. The year, as it was then calculated, began and ended 
in March. It was desirable to show that possession of the island was 

side of the river (the Maine side). How largely he continued his expenditures 
from this time up to the time of his death, we have no means of knowing. They 
were probably inconsiderable. In 1634, he wrote to Gibbons : " I have dis- 
bursed a great deal of money in the plantation, and never received one penny ; 
but hope, if tl)ere were a discovery of the lakes, that I should in some reason- 
able time he reimbursed again." Hubbard (p. 226) says that Mason had no 
opportunity " to send over tlie seventy families, which some to this day aflSrm he 
engaged to do." See Jenness's Original Documents, pp 55, 77 ; Prov. Papers 
ofN.H., 1.322. 

* In October, 1637, Vines, Josselyn, and Warnerton, as agents of some of the 
Laconia associates, granted to Francis Matthews " all that parcel or portion of 
lands in Piscataway River, lying upon the north-west side of the Great Island, 
commonly called Muskito Hall, being a neck of land by estimation one hundred 
acres or thereabouts." The location of this grant was on the Great Island it- 
self, the present town of New Castle ; and it was reconveyed in 1656 and in 
1664, under the same name. (See Provihcial Papers relating to N.H., I. 98, 99 ; 
N. H. Hist. Soc. Coll., VIII. 120, 122.) At this day, a spot a few rods north- 
west of the present " Wentworth " hotel is called " Musquito Hall," though 
this must be some distance from the location of tlie grant. 

t Blake's " Annals of the Town of Dorchester," p. 81. 
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taken at as early a period as the facts would warrant ; and the son 
says that it was "in or about the year 1626." In the record of the 
Court above cited, May, 1 648, it is said that John Thomson made his 
claim " so soon as he became of age," and it says also that he " did 
make his claim formerly," — that is, some time previously, — " and now 
again." The Court would not be likely to yield to such a petition with- 
out serious consideration, attended with delay. They were jealous of 
claims not based on their own grants, and the island had thirteen years 
before been granted to the town of Dorchester. If his first petition, the 
exact date of which is wanting, had been made only two years before 
the present petition, it would give 1625 as the year he was born. 

In the year 1650, some curious depositions were made concerning 
Thomson's Island. "William Trevore testified that the island was 
formerly called " Island of Trevour," which he took possession of in 
1619, " and declared the same, as the effect of my proceedings, to Mr. 
David Thomson, in London, on which information said Thomson 
obtained a grant and patten " of it. William Blaxton testified that he 
heard old Mr. Thomson affirm that he had a patent for the said 
island, and that those that put hogs on it did it by his consent. Miles 
Standish testified " that in the year 1 620 I came into this country, and 
I take it in the same year I was in the Massachusetts Bay with 
William Trevoyre, and then being upon the island lying near Dorches- 
ter, called the said island Island Trevoyre. . . . Further, I can testify 
that David Thomson showed me a very ancient patent, and that Isle 
Thomson was in it, but the terms of it I cannot remember." The 
Sagamore of Aggawam testified that "in the year 1619, or there- 
abouts," he went himself with Mr. David Thomson, and took posses- 
sion of the island before Dorchester, &c* 

William Trevore, who seems to have forgotten the year he arrived in 
New England, came over in the "Mayflower" in 1620, as a seaman, 
hired to stay in the country one year. He then went back, but sub- 
sequently made voyages to Massachusetts. The first visit the Pilgrims 
made to Boston Harbor was in September, 1621, and Standish was 
of the party, and Trevore may have been of the number. That is the 
earliest period at which Standish and he could have been together 
on Thomson's Island. Trevore may then, on his return, have given 
the information to Thomson to which he refers, which led to his pro- 
curing a grant of the island from the Council of New England. 
Blaxton's testimony is interesting, as showing his acquaintance with 
Thomson, while the former was the solitary resident of Shawmut. 
It shows also that Thomson claimed the island under a grant from 
the Council. The Massachusetts Colony would not probably have ac- 
knowledged such a claim, but would be disposed to regard his early 
residence and possession as entitling his sou, through him, to considera- 
tion, as they did in the case of Blaxton. The memory of the old 
" Sagamore of Aggawam " quite deserts him in the matter of dates. 

If Thomson's Island was that named in this indenture, of which 

* See N. E. Hist, and Geneal. Eeg., IX. 248. 
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he had granted one-fourth part to his partners, it might be asked 
whether Thomson may not have removed to it for the purpose of 
taking possession and creating a habitation with a view to its future 
cultivation and the pursuit of his business there, agreeably to the terms 
of his indenture, and without intending to abandon his interest at 
Little Harbor. We have no facts or data on which to indulge in such 
speculations, except Hubbard's statement that he left there out of dis- 
like of the place or his employers. We hear of no claims made by his 
heir to the estate at Piscataqua, subsequently taken possession of by 
the Company of Laconia, and none by his late partners to that or to 
the island. No provision seems to have been made in this indenture, 
in case of the death of Thomson before the five years should be ended.* 

To recur once more to the settlement of Piscataqua : The general 
reader of the history of New Hampshire will be surprised to learn the 
length of time that elapsed after the first settlements were there made 
before the name "New Hampshire" was applied to the place. Tlie 
patent of 7 November, 1 629, to Mason, in which it appears that the 
proprietor intended to call the territory granted "New Hampshire," 
seems to have been — like the previous grant to him of Mariana, and 
that to himself and Gorges in the same year — of no practical signifi- 
cance, and would scarcely have been heard of again, had it not been 
cited in the claims set forth by the heir to Mason's estate after the Res- 
toration. No use was ever made of it by the proprietor.f After the 
issuing of the Laconia grant, ten days later, 17 November, 1629, active 
measures were entered upon ; every thing being done under the name 
of the " Company of Laconia," an unincorporated association of persons 
whose head-quarters were in London, who afterwards, 3 November, 
1631, procured from the Council a new grant of lands on both sides the 
Piscataqua River, — the former grant being one of indetinite and uncer- 
tain franchises. In a few years, this company broke up, and tlie ser- 
vants were discharged; the whole scheme proving a failure. On a 
division of some of the company's property, Mason bought the shares 
of two of his associates, and sent over a new supply of men, and set up 
two saw-mills upon his own share of lands.f Shortly before the sur- 

* Hubbard says that Thomson " possessed himself of a very fruitful island 
and a very desirable neck of land " in Massachusetts Bay, " since confirmed to 
him or his heirs by the Court of the Massachusetts, upon the surrender of all 
his other interest in New England, to which yet he could pretend no other title 
than a promise, or a gift to be conferred on him, in a letter by Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, or some other member of the Council of Plymouth." Hubbard evi- 
dently supposed that Thomson had claims to other lands in New England, which 
he or his heirs surrendered on receiving a confirmation of the Island. The 
records are silent as to this. 

t Sir William Jones, the Attorney-General, in an opinion on Mason and 
Gorges's claims, in 1676, says of each of these patents that " the grant was only 
sealed with the council seal, unwitnessed, no seizen indorsed, nor possession 
ever given with the grant." ( Hutchinson, I. 316. ) 

X See all the correspondence extant relating to the Laconia Company in 
the Provincial Papers relating to N. H., I. 61 et seq.; and a complete copy of 
the grant of 3 November, 1631, in Jenness's Original Documents, pp. 8-14. 
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render to the king*of the Grand Patent, Mason procured for himself 
the grant of 22 April, 1635,* between Naumkeag and Piscataqua, in 
which it was recited that the lands embraced in it, " with the consent 
of the Council, shall from henceforth be called New Hampshire." 
Mason died before the close of that year ; and Mrs. Mason, his execu- 
trix, committed the management of the estate to her agent, Francis 
Norton. But the expense exceeded the income. The servants were 
clamorous for their arrears of wages, so she was compelled to aban- 
don them to shift for themselves.! In a f&"w years, the several com- 
munities there, including those that the Laconia Company had no hand 
in settling, being destitute of a proper government, placed themselves 
under the protecting care of the Massachusetts. Subsequently, Mrs. 
Mason sent over her agent, Joseph Mason, to look after her late hus- 
band's interest ; and he presented a number of petitions to the Massa- 
chusetts government, and brought suits in the Massachusetts courts, in 
Mrs. Mason's behalf. 

During the whole period which I have here gone over, in all the let- 
ters and documents of the time, •' New Hampshire," as an accepted name 
for this territory, so far as I have observed, never is used. In a letter 
from the selectmen of Dover to the Council in Massachusetts, dated 20 
July, 1665, after the disaffection caused by the arrival of the king's 
commissioners, they speak of a petition there to his majesty, presented 
by the hands of Abraham Corbet, "for the inhabitants of New Hamp- 
shire, as they called it." t In a deposition of several aged persons, in- 
cluding Edward Coleord, taken at Piscataqua, 25 August, 1676, they 
make oath and affirm " that Captain John Mason did never settle any 
government nor any people upon any land called the province of New 
Hampshire, on the south side of Piscataqua River, either b}' himself, or 
any of his agents to this day." § In an humble petition of Joseph Mason, 
the agent of the executrix, to Massachusetts, in May, 1653, he makes no 
claim other than to the Laconia interest. Nothing is said about otiier 
grants, and nothing about " New Hampshire." In a statement of 
Robert Mason's claim in 1674-5, reference is made to John Mason's 
various franchises, " afterwards enlarged " and " now called New Hamp- 
shire." ■ Were it not for the accidental circumstance of the prosecution 
of this claim, thus bringing forward a name used in John Mason's 
patent, it is not improbable that New Hampshire would have rejoiced 
to-day in the old euphonious Indian name of " Piscataqua." By the 
appointment of a commission for the government of the territory as a 
royal province, in 1679, the name "New Hampshire" became fixed 
upon the place. 



* " The grants wliich were made, or pretended to be made, in 1635, were the 
efforts of a number of the members of the Council to secure some part of the 
dying interest to themselves and posterity, in wliich they all failed." (Hutch- 
inson, I. 316.) 

t See Belknap's N. H., I. 39. 

% The italics are mine. 

§ Original Documents relating to K. H., edited by John S. Jeuness, p. 62. 
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It would probably be doing no injustice to history to say that the 
recognition of Robert Mason's claim to the territory of New Hamp-. 
shire, fostered by a government unfriendly to the liberties of its subjects, 
was one of the greatest misfortunes that could have befallen the set- 
tlers on the soil. It was a prolific source of annoyance, which contin- 
ued for over a century. 

To go back once more to the Laconia Company, in which the original 
Mason was an influential partner : The whole history of their proceed- 
ings shows that they never intended to plant a colony in any sense 
analogous to those communities which sprung up elsewhere in New 
England. It was chiefly a trading and fishing company; an experi- 
ment, inspired by adventure and speculation. The intended basis of 
its operations was the great lakes, which seem never to have been dis- 
covered, and its greatest reliance the peltry trade. The cultivation of 
the, soil, the proper foundation of all such enterprises, was regarded 
as of secondary importance. The non-residence of the proprietors, 
and the absence of any settled government, were serious drawbacks 
to the building up of an orderly community. The letters of their 
factor, Ambrose Gibbons, to the adventurers in London, were full of 
excellent advice and serious warnings. The interest of the settlers 
was not so much considered as the profitable returns ; and, when 
these failed, the whole scheme failed. " You complain," says Gibbons, 
" of your returns. You take the course to have little " : think not " the 
great looks of men and many words will be a means to raise a plan- 
tation." * 



• The Company of Laconia was probably formed soon after the Laconia pat- 
ent of 17 November, 1629, was issued. It was an unincorporated association of 
less tlian a dozen persons, tlie most of whose names are mentioned in a second 
grant of lands on both sides the Fiscataqua River, talcen out for tlieir benefit 
two years later, 3 November, 1631. Some of these associates, it appears, had 
previously been members of the " Canada Company," which, headed by Sir 
William Alexander, had undertaken the conquest of that province as a private 
enterprise, under the command of Sir David Kirke. The fur-trade of Canada 
was the inspiring motive, united to what might be acquired by conquest. 

"Loaded with booty, and bringing Chaniplain himself as prisoner, the expe- 
dition returned triumphantly to England, November 6, 1629, only to learn that 
peace had been for several months restored, and that by the articles of the 
treaty all their hard-won conquests in the New World were required to be re- 
stored to France. 

"Among the most stirring members of the now sadly baffled Canada Com- 
pany was one Thomas Eyre, a London merchant, who had acted as its 
Accountant and Treasurer. Thomas Wannerton, a notary public and merchant 
of London, George Griffith, another London merchant, as well as Captain John 
Mason and Sir Ferdinando Gorges, seem to have been interested in the Canada 
Company, and must have been chagrined at its disastrous issue. 

" These men now inquired after some shorter and easier way of reaching the 
fur country than by the river of Canada, and one which might be used by the 
English without infringement of the late treaty. . . . 

" It was but ten days after the return of the Canada Co Expedition that, ac- 
cordingly, Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Captain John Mason took out for them- 
selves and their associates a grant, dated November 17, 1629, of a large, vaguely 
bounded territory on the Iroquois Lake, named Laconia, and admitted as their 
associates in the patent, Thomas Eyre, Thomas Wannerton, John Cotton, Henry 
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After Mason had secured his patent of 1 635, he had fruitless visions 
of manors and quit-rent and fee-farm estates floating before his mind. 
In his last will, as we have already seen, he calls his whole grant 

Gardner, George Griffith, Edwin Guy, and Eliezer Eyre. The scheme of these 
patentees is apparent from the language of the grant itself. It was to send over 
cargoes of Indian truck-goods to the Piscataqua, and unlade them at the facto- 
ries near the mouth of the river, and thence to transport them in boats or canoes 
up the Piscataqua to Lake Champlain, to be bartered there for peltries for expor- 
tation from the factories to Europe. For the better accommodation of this 
traffic, the Company were authorized to take up one thousand acres of land on 
the side of tlie Piscataqua River as a site of their factory ; but they seem not 
to have availed themselves of this privilege, the territory at the mouth of the 
river being acquired by the adventurers under a subsequent patent." 

The connection between the Canada Company and the Laconia Company, 
thus indicated, and the circumstances attending the formation of the latter, are 
well stated in a volume entitled " The Isles of Shoals, An Historical Sketch, by 
John Scribner Jenness, second edition," New York, 1875, pp. 68-69, written 
from information gathered from the public archives in London. The extracts 
above quoted are taken from that book. 

David Kirke, while in the Canada waters, had probably heard of the treaty 
of peace of the 14th (24th N.S.) of April of that year, but he chose to ignore it, 
and of course the members of the Canada Company at home knew of it soon 
after it took place (the king's proclamation was dated 10 May, 1629) ; but no 
one knew what precise bearing it would have on the large interests, which the 
Company might have, to be affected by it. Charles, however, gave his word to 
the French minister that every thing captured should be at once restored. 
This was a grievous blow to the Canada merchants, who had fitted out their 
fleet, at a cost of ^£60,000 ; and they did not relinquish their property without a 
struggle. Kirke claimed that the larger part of the skins which he brought 
home had been obtained by trading with the Indians. In a London news-letter, 
dated 18 November, 1629, is the following : " Upon the French ambassador's 
great complaints against Kirke, for his action in Canada, the matter hath been 
debated in Council ; and it is thought that, for the good of the peace, the place 
will be restored unto the French, although there is nothing as yet resolved about. 
Neitlier is there any order hitherto taken between the two States for the settling 
of the trade for the time to come, or the satisfying of the merchants' complaints 
for the time past." (The Court and Times of Charles the First, IL 43.) The 
formal restoration of Quebec to France did not take place till the 5 July, 1632. 

By an arbitration in Paris, it was decided that the French government should 
pay ^20,000 to Kirke as an indemnity for his loss, and the government pledged 
that sum, but not a penny was paid. By the treaty of peace, it was agreed 
between the two crowns that there should be no restitution for prizes taken on 
either side, before the date of the treaty, and no reprisals should be made for 
such captures. See " The First English Conquest of Canada," by Henry Kirke, 
M.A., London, 1871, pp. 63-93 ; Parkman's " Pioneers of France in the New 
World," pp. 401-411. See also the Treaty of Suze in Rymer, vol. xix. p. 88; 
and the Proclamation of Peace with France, dated May 10, 1629, in the same 
volume, p. 66. 

The first vessel which the Company of Laconia despatched to Piscataqua 
vf as sent out from London the last of March, 1630, and by the 1st of June had 
arrived, with Walter Neal, governor, and Ambrose Gibbons, factor, and some 
others. In the following year, others were sent. At the end of three years, 
the principal associates became discouraged by the inadequate returns, and 
the alleged unfaithfulness of a master of one of the fishing-vessels ; and in a 
letter to their factor, dated the 5th December, 1632, they say : " They have 
no desire to proceed any further, until Captain Neal come hither to confer 
with them, that by conference with him they may settle things in a better 
order. We have written unto Captain Neal to dismiss the household, only such 
as will or can live of themselves may stay upon our plantation, in such con- 

48 
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on the Piscataqua " my county of New Hampshire, or Mannor of 
Mason Hall." He had then no charter of government, though he 
may have intended to procure one, as Gorges afterwards did for Maine. 



venient place as Captain Neal, Mr. Godfrie, and you shall think fit ; and, after 
conference had here with Captain Neal, they shall have a reasonable quantity 
of land granted unto them by deed." See notes (A) (B). 

These letters were not received till the 7 June following, and Captain 
Neal, being called home, left the colony 15 July, and sailed from Boston 6 
August. According to instructions, the care of the house at Newichewanick 
was committed to Gibbons, that at Pascattaway (Little Harbor) to Edward 
Godfrie, and that at Strawberry Bank to Thomas Warnerton. Not long after 
the probable arrival of Neal in London, the company, on the 6 December, 
made a division of the land on the northeast side of tlie river (the document 
from which I quote says, clearly by mistake, the " north-west side"), and of the 
" swine " belonging to the company. They also " agreed that Pascattaway 
house and the house at Strawberry Bank, and all the islands and isletts within 
the river of Piscattaway, together with all the land on the south-west side of the 
said river which is mentioned in the patent, as also the Isles of Shoals, and the 
house at Newichewanock, with the land thereunto belonging, shall remain in 
common until a division thereof hereafter to be made." The division of lands on 
the north-east side, made at this meeting, is referred to in a letter of Gorges and 
Mason to Warnerton and Gibbons, dated Portsmouth (England), 6 May, 1634, 
in which is enclosed a copy of the draft of the " lands and bounds agreed upon 
for every man's part " ; and a further division of all the " movables " left in 
trust by Neal with Warnerton and Gibbons was also now directed to be made. 
It appears that Mason had now bought out the shares of John Cotton and his de- 
ceased brother, William Cotton, so that he and Gorges now owned together 
one-half of these effects, and of this one-half Mason owned three-fourths. 
(Mason also appears to have owned independently of the rest some cows and 
goats.) The remaining one-half belonged to the other adventurers. Gorges 
and Mason directed their own shares to be paid over to Henry Josselyn, who 
now came over especially to look after Mr. Mason's interest. See note (C). 

They each give notice that they have now sent over men to work upon their 
several divisions of land, that Mason had sent over two saw-mills, with people 
and provisions to set them up, and each had given authority to invite and 
" receive such others as may be had to be tenants, to plant and live there, for 
the more speedily peopling of the country." No encouragement was given that 
the other partners would adventure this year to the plantation, and we find no 
instructions from them as to the disposal to be made of the other half of the 
divided effects, or as to their future plans or intentions. Mason instructs Gib- 
bons in his letter of 6 May, 1(534, to discharge the servants, and all that are 
upon the company's charge, and to pay them off in beaver, about which he will 
hear more at large from the company. Gibbons replies to Mason's letter, under 
date of 6 August, saying that the servants had been paid their wages for the 
past year, but that he shall expect a " general letter " before paying them 
their old wages or dividing the goods, &c., or a further letter from him. 

Although the adventurers as a body may not have made any further ad- 
vances to the colony after their letter of 6 December, 1632, referred to above, 
still the company, as we have seen, was kept alive to a later period, for the- 
purpose of winding up its affairs. 

To what extent Mason pursued the business alone on the east side the river 
after the date of the letter of instructions of 5 May, 1634, we may not fully 
know, or whether any thing was done by him or by any other of the advent- 
urers on the west side. I have seen no evidence of any division having been 
made of the land on the west side of the river. Hubbard, in speaking of Little 
Harbor, and the Manor to be erected there by Mason, says, " By consent of 
the rest of the undertakers, in some after division, that parcel of land fell to 
bis share, and is mentioned in his last will and testament by the name of 
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Whatever his intentions may have been, witliout a radical change of 
policy and measures, he never would have succeeded in building up a 
colony on these shores. Death put an end to his schemes. New 



Mason Hall." Hubbard probably infers that it fell to Mason's share " by a 
division," because he mentions it in his will ; whereas, in this instrument, 
Mason claims and wills, as his property, his whole grant of New Hampsliire, of 
22d April, 1635, which included the part mentioned by Hubbard. Mason died 
before the close of the year 1635. What course was taken by the late partners, 
or by the heirs of Mason, during the two following years, we have but few 
contemporary documents to inform us. In 1638, Mrs. Mason, the widow and 
executrix of the late John Mason, appointed Francis Norton her general 
attorney for her whole estate in those parts. " But," says Dr. Belknap, " the 
expense so far exceeded the income, and the servants grew so impatient for 
their arrears, that she was obliged to relinquish the care of the plantation, and 
tell the servants that they must shift for themselves ; upon which they shared 
the goods and cattle." Charges were afterwards brought against her agents and 
servants for " imbezzling the estate." Years afterward, the claims of Robert 
Mason brought out depositions of old people, on botli sides, from which some 
truth may be gleaned ; but all such documents should be received with caution. 
In March, 1651, Mrs. Mason appointed Joseph Mason to come over and look 
after the estate of her late husband here ; and in that same year he brought a 
successful suit in the Massachusetts courts against Kichard Leader for encroach- 
ing upon the lands at Newichewanick. Two years later, he presented a petition 
against sundry inhabitants of Strawberry Bank and others, for encroaching 
upon the property of the Laconia patent, " molesting our tenants, and disposing 
of our lands and of our tenants' lands, which for sixteen years past was granted 
unto them by lease from the then agents of the proprietors ; " and he prays for 
relief in " the behalf of Mistress Anne Mason and the rest of the proprietors." 
This would show that others of the Laconia proprietors still had an interest in 
the lands on the west side of the river. In all these claims made by Mrs. 
Mason, her whole reference is to her late husband's interest in the Laconia 
Company. No mention is made of the grant of New Hampshire, by that or by 
any other name, claimed by Robert Mason after the Restoration. Indeed, to 
Robert Mason's first petition, in 1660, appear the names of Henry Gardiner and 
George Grifflne (Grif&th), two of the partners of the Laconia Company. 

The operations of the Laconia Company, whose franchises, as we have already 
seen, were quite distinct from those of Edward Hilton and his associates, were 
chiefly on the east side of the river, on lands subsequently included in Gorges's 
grant of New Somersetshire ; and Mason's transactions after the division, what- 
ever they may have been, were principally confined, no doubt, to the same 
section. This territory, at first called " Pascataqua," was, in 1647, incorporated 
as " Kittery," from which subsequently the towns of Eliot, South Berwick, and 
Berwick, have been taken. The permanent settlement of this territory should 
undoubtedly date from its occupation by the Laconia Company in 1630. 

And here I am reminded of the tendency which appears to have existed 
among some of our local historical writers to antedate the settlements on the 
eastern coast. Williamson, in his History of Maine (I. 243-4), says that some 
of the territory on its western border, early known as Pascataqua, was settled 
as early as 1624. He evidently infers this from a supposed connection and in- 
tercourse between this section and the settlements of Dover and Portsmouth, 
all hearing the same general name. 

Williamson also says (I. 227) -that, " as early as 1623, a permanent settle- 
ment was commenced at Saco." His principal authority for this statement is 
the language of the patent to Vines and Oldham of 1629-80, reciting that Old- 
ham and his servants had lived " in New England " for six years preceding. 
He supposed that they had lived at Winter Harbor, where Vines is known to 
have passed the winter of 1616-17. Now Oldham and his servants came to 
Plymouth in 1623, in the Anne, and had some land assigned to them in the 
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Hampshire has but little cause to cherish his memory ; and he would 
probably have been forgotten but for the accidental revival of his 
name, by the claims of his heirs, who used them as an instrument to 



following year. He was afterwards expelled from that community ; but he never 
settled on the land granted to him and Vines, either before or after the patent 
was received. 

This same writer (I. 231) follows Dr. Belknap, in his Life of F. Gorges, in 
fixing upon the same period as that at which grants of land were made to 
some members of the Gorges family, of 12,000 acres on each side the York 
Kiver, at which time William Gorges, Lieut. Col. Norton, and others, came 
over with all the necessary materials for building vessels, saw-raills, &c. This 
error of about a decade of years occurred by a misreading of Gorges's imper- 
fect narrative, where the chronology of events is rarely noted, or is incorrectly 
given. But Williamson gratuitously makes this addition to the account ; viz., 
that the immediate management of the enterprise was intrusted to Ferdinando 
Gorges, the grandson of Sir Ferdinando, " a young gentleman of rank and am- 
bition." Now the truth is that the grant of 12,000 acres on each side the York 
Kiver was made 2 December, 1681. F. Gorges, the grandson, was interested in 
the grant through his grandfather, who caused his name to be inserted in the 
patent ; but he was only two or three years old at this time. Tlie period hitherto 
assigned for this grant and settlement was some six years before he was born. 
But I will not pursue this rather irrelevant criticism further. 

(A)L 

The bark " Warwick," which brought over Neal and Gibbons in 1630, came 
to New England again in the following year; sailing from " the Downes " 4 
July, 1631, and arriving at the harbor of Piscataqua the 9th September. She 
may at this tinie have brought over to the colony some of those stewards and 
servants of the Laconia Company, whose arrival Adams, in his Annals of Ports- 
mouth, places under the year 1631. (Of course he errs in including Neal and 
Gibbons in that list, and quite likely as to others.) The " Warwick " then, on 
the 19th, sailed directly for Virginia and the Potomac Biver. Her factor, Henry 
Fleet, had commission from her owners to be absent one year " for trade and 
discovery." In the following winter, she brought thence a cargo of corn to Pis- 
cataqua, and on her return to the South put into. Salem and Boston. On the 
9th April, 1632, she sailed from Boston for Virginia, where she remained for 
some time in charge of her factor, trading in the waters of the Chesapeake. 
The bark belonged to George Griffith and Company (George Griffith was 
one of the Laconia partners), and her owners subsequently claimed that Fleet 
had, by the connivanp e of GovernorfHarvey, " restrained the vessell and profits 
to the petitioner's great loss." Griffith appears to have had other schemes 
kindred to those in which the Laconia Company was engaged. In 1638, in a peti- 
tion to the king, •' he sets forth his great loss by sending men to tlie river 
Amazon, and planting on the coast of Guiana, through the Portuguese, and the 
treachery of the natives," &c. See Neill's " English Colonization of America," 
pp. 223-237 ; Winthrop, I. 39, 71, 72; Cal. S. P. Col. Ser., pp. 184. 270. 

(B) 

Sidrach Millar, of London, cooper, presented a petition to the Privy Council, 
saying that, by. a coritract made with Captain John Mason, John Cotton, and 
Henry Gardner, on behalf of the company o£ adventurers for the Province of 
Laconia, in New England, the petitioner and two servants were transported to 
Piscataqua, wherie they worked eighteen mQnths for the Company. Millar, be- 
ing sent to England, left his servants- beltind him, who have since been dis- 
charged, destitute of means or frien(3s. The Governor would not pay their 
passage-money, and the Company will not pay what is due to them ; prays 
that the Company may be ordered to pay the moljey'due to him and his two 
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annoy and perplex the settlers on the soil, who had acquired a right to 
their homesteads and farms by long undisturbed possession. 

In conclusion, let the reader of New Hampshire history bear in miud 
that that State was not founded by John Mason,nor by the Company 
of Laconia, of which he was a member. A permanent settlement had 
already taken root into its soil before the bark " Warwick " first 
appeared in the Piscataqua waters. 



servants for the work done according to the contract. See Cal. S. P. Col., 
p. 138 ; Folsom's Original Doe., p. 8. Millar may have returned to England with 
Neal in August, 1633, some eight of Neal's company having gone back with 
him at that time. 

The Laconia associates in London, after the suspension of their operations, 
seem to have had dissensions among themselves, resulting in law-suits, the evi- 
dence of which exists among the Kecords of the Privy Council and of the Court 
of Bequests. See N. E. Hist, and Geneal. Reg., VIII. 142, 143 ; Jenness's Isles 
of Shoals, 185-190. Thomas Eyre was probably secretary of the company. He 
had been secretary of the Canada Company ; and in June, 1632, was chosen 
secretary for the Council for New England. 

. (C) 

The editor of the Provincial Papers relating to N. H., a valuable work, 
often consulted by me, at p. 69 of Vol. I., assumes that Thomas Warnerton, 
the Laconia associate, is identical with the emigrant who bore the same name ; 
though he had immediately before him a letter, of the partners, dated at London, 
5 December, 1632, signed by Wajnerton,. among others, in which instructions 
are given to the emigrant here. The Laconia associate was a notary public 
and merchant of London, and is found" living there in 1632, 1633, and 1636. 
Thomas Warnerton, the emigrant {sufficiently illustrated by Winthrop and 
his editor, II. 177, 178), had been a soldier ; quite likely he was a son of the 
proprietor, and "left his country for his country's good." Hubbard's account 
of the winding up of his career, pp. 484, 485, is taken from Wintlirop.. See 
Jenness's Isles of Shoals, 2d edition, p. 61 ; Sainsbury's Cal. (Col.), p. 289_. 



[The Indenture of David Thomson and his three partners, 
of Plymouth, England, here follows] : — 
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^Articles of Covenannts Jndentid made and agreed on ; the foure- 
teenth daye of December, in the twentieth yeare of the Haigne of 
our Soueigne Lord James by the grace of god of England Fraunce 
and Ireland King Defender of the faith &c. And of Scotland the 
Sixe and fiftieth Bttfacene Dauid Thomson of Plymouth in the 
County of devon gentleman of thone parte, '^nd Abraham Colmer 
Nicholas Sherwill, and Leonard Pomery of Plymouth aforesaid mar- 
chants of th'other parte. 

£m)]rimis, whereas the Councell established, by the said Kings 
Ma"" Lfes patents, for the ruling, orderinge & disposing of the terry- 
tories and affayres of Newe England in America, {)avie graunted vnto 
thaboue named Dauid Thomson, his heires and assignes, for ever, Sixe 
Thousand acres of land, and one Hand lyeing & being in & vpon 
the coaste of Newe England aforesaid, w"" dyuers Royalties, ymmunities 
priveledges franchises and liberties, As by the same graunt, bearinge 
date the Sixteenth daye of October laste paste more at large, it dothe 
& maye appeare, "^inh farther wheareas also the said Dauid Thomson 
by his deed Indentid beareing date w"" these p'sents l)atl) freely and 
absolutely graunted the foureth parte of all the said Hand w* thapp"- 
tenncs therevnto belonging or in any wise apperteyuinge, unto thaboue 
named Abraham Colmer Nicholas Sherwill and Leonard Pomery 
their heires & assignes forever, w"" Covenannte also therein expressed, 
to grannte and convey, vnto them their heires and assignes in ffee simple, 
the foureth parte of the before recyted Sixe thousand acres of land and 
other the premysses w* thapp^tenncs. As by the said deed thereof 
Indentid to them made more plainely and at large it doth & maye 
appeare. Jtl (ZEoitSideracon whereof it is fiillie couenannted & agreed 
by and betweene the said parties to these presents in manner and 
forme followinge, that is to saie " " " " " " 

Jirst, that they the said Abraham Colmer Nicholas Sherwill, and 
Leonard Pomerie their heires and assignes, shall and will at their owne 
proper costes and charges, this present yeare provid and send, two 
men, with the said Dauid Thomson, in the good sliipp called the 
Jonathan of Plymouth aforesaid (by gods permission) to be landed in 
Newe England aforesaid, w"" soe muche victualls & prouisions as 
shall suffice them, till they be their landed, And yf they land there, 
within the space of three moneths, after the said shipp shall passe 
Eamehed, The residue of the three moneths victualls (yf any be) shall 
be delyuered to the said Dauid Thomson, at his landing there, the said 
men and victualls, there to be disposed of, by the said Dauid Thomson, 
as well towards the findinge of a fltt place for thintended plantacon 
there, as also to begin the same " " " " " " 

Jtetn, that they, the said Dauid Thomson, Abraham Colmer, Nicho- 
las Sherwill, & Leonard Pomerie, their heires and assignes, shall and 
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will this present yeare, at their wone proper costes & charge, find 
prouide and send, three men more, in the good ship called the Proui- 
dence of Plymouth aforesaid, yf they maye be so sonne gotten. Or in 
some other shipp w* the first expedicon that maye be. To be also (by 
god his permyssion) landed in Newe England, their to be disposed of 
as aforesaid, the Charges of w""" men lastlie mencoed are to be paid 
and borne equallie betweene them the said parties to theis p'sents " 

Jtetn, it is farther agreed by and betweene the said parties to theis 
pnts, that two. men more (ouer & aboue the former three) shal be 
this p'sent yeare, prouided & sent, in the foresaid shipp the Jonathan ; 
w"" their victualls and prouisions. To be likewise (by gods permyssion) 
landed in Newe England aforesaid, the charge of w""" two men lastlie 
mencoed soe to be sent, shalbe equallie borne and paid, betweene 
the said Dauid Thomson, Abraham Colmer, Nicholas Sherwill, and 
Leonard Pomerie " " " " " " " " 

Jtctn, it is farther agreed by and betweene the said parties to theis 
pnts, that after suche tyme, as the said Dauid Thomson, And the fore- 
said Seaven men or any of them, shalbe soe landed in Newe England 
as aforesaid The said persons soe landed, sliall and will vse their best 
Endeavor, (by the dirreccon of the said Dauid Thomson) w"" as muche 
conveniencie as maye be, to find oute some fltt place or places there, 
for the choise of the said Sixe thousand acres of land, accordinge to 
th'intent of the graunt aforesaid ; ^n& also of some fitt place, to settle 
and Builde some houses or buildings for habitacons, On w""* they are 
to begyn, w"* as muche expedicon as they maye. To the lymits and pre- 
cincts of w""" hal)itacons or buildings soe int'ented to be there erected, 
there shalbe allotted, of the landes next thereunto adioyninge, at or 
before thend of five yeares, next ensuing the date hereof, the full quan- 
titie of Sixe hundred acres of land, or neere thereaboutes, ttJ'i) said 
Sixe hundred acres of land, w'h all and singular the tenem'" and build- 
ings, that maye be raised thereupon, duringe the said space of five 
yeares, together w'h the Seas, Riuers harbor or harbors ports creeks 
and all and singeler other the premysses whatsoeCi, conteyned w'Mn the 
said sixe hundred acres of land, w"'the seas Anenfthe same, shall 
at thend & expiracon of the said five yeares, i3e equallie diuided, 
betweene them the said Dauid Thomson, Abraham Colmer, Nicholas 
Sherwill and Leonard Pomery by lotts, 'Axib that all costs chargs and 
disbursments whatsoeuer, to be paid & layde forth, from and after 
the landing of the said men or any nf them in Newe England aforesaid, 
towards the finding oute of the said sixe thousand acres of land, or foi 
the buildinge planting and husbanding, of the said sixe hundred acres 
of land, shall During the said five yeares be equallie borne and paid, 
betweene all the said parties to theis p'sents (Jjje residue of the said 
Sixe thousand acres of land, to be also in such convenient tyme as maye 
be Deuided betweene them the said parties in foure parts, and by lots as 
aforesaid, w"" all the seas & Riuers Anent the same, and all other the 
premysses to the same belonging, Whereof the said Dauid Thomson 
his heires and assignes, are to haue three Quarters, And the said Abra- 
ham Colmer Nicholas Sherwill & Leonard Pomerie, their heires & 
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assignes, One quarter accordinge to the true intent & meaning of the 
last before recyted graunt, to them thereof to be made by the said 
Dauid Thomson his heires & assignes " " " " " 

Mtetn, it is farther agreed, by and betweene the said parties to theis 
p'sents, that the said Hand, w"" the grounde soyles, Hauens, Rivers 
ports, Creeks, w"" th app^teiincs therevnto belonging at thend of the 
said five yeares, shall alsoe be Devided amongste them, the said parties 
in foure partes, by lotts as aforesaid. Whereof the said Dauid Thomson 
his heires & assignes are to haue three of the said foure partes. And the 
said Abraham Colmer, Nicholas Sherwill and Leonard Pomerie, their 
heires and assignes, thother foureth parte, accordinge to the true 
intent & meaninge, of the laste before recyted graunt thereof to them 
made ^' *' ^ *^ ^' '' " ^' '' ^' 

Jtetn, farther it is fully couenanted & agreed by and betweene the 
said parties to theis puts. That all costes, chargs, expenses, and dis- 
bursm" whatsoefi w""" shall happen to be expended laid forth or dis- 
burssed for and towards the planting & husbanding of the said Hand 
w"" thapp"'teniics, And for and towards the Erecting of habitacons or 
buildings there vntill the same be divided as aforesaid, shalbe borne and 
paid betweene the said parties, in this sorte (viz), three partes, by the 
said Dauid Thomson, his heires and assignes, and the other foureth 
parte, by the said Abraham Colmer, Nicholas Sherwill & Leonard 
Pomerie their heires and assignes " " " " " 

Jlem, it is farther agreed by and betweene the said parties to theise 
p'sents, that all benefitts and profitts whatsoeuer, that shall or maye, 
duringe the said terme of five yeares happen to accrewe arise & growe 
oute of or upon, the said sixe hundred acres of land, be it more or lesse, 
and of the Seas and Rivers therevnto belonging, or by trading, fishing, 
Setting & Setling* of the same landes & tenements, or any parte of them, 
or by any other Industrie waies or meanes whatsoeuer (the fishing of 
such shipp or shipps of the said Abraham Colmer Nicholas Sherwill & 
Leonard Pomerie, or of either or any of them, or of either or any of 
their assignes, sett forth onely at their costs and charges, and wherein 
the said Dauid Thomson, doth not, or will not, put in his parte of the 
costs and charges, onely excepted & foreprised,) shall also be equallie 
divided betweene them the parties to these presents parte and parte 
like ^ *' '* '' '* " ^ '* *' ^ ^ 

Utetn, it is also agreed by and betweene the said parties to theis 
p'sents, that all benefitts and profits, that shall or maye, duringe the said 
terme of five yeares, happen to accrewe aryse and growe, oute of or 
upon, the residue of the said, sixe thousand acres of land w"" app^teiiiics, 
or oute of, or upon the said Hand w* thapp"''tenncs shalbe devided into 
foure parts Whereof the said Dauid Thomson his heires and assignes 
shall haue three partes, And the said Abraham Colmer Nicholas Sher- 
will, and Leonard Pomery their heires & assignes shall haue th'other 
foureth parte, ^ntl that every of them, shall and will vpon reasonable 
request, delyuer to th'other a iuste & perfect accompt of his receipts 

* Obscure ; " Selling " may be the word intended. 
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& payments concerning the premisses '^nb for the true performance of 
all and singuler, the said covenannts and agreements, either of the said 
parties bindeth himself to th'other firmly by these presents " " * 
Jn toittttes rolicareof the said parties interchangablie, to theis p'sent 
coven'nts Indented, their handes and scales haue sett, QeoOftt the daye 
and yeare ffirst aboue wrytten ^nnoq. ?Um. 1622 

p me [Abraham] f Colmer p me Nicholas Sherwill Leonard Pomery 

[Endorsed] 
Sealed and delyuered in p'sents of 

John ffowell 
Teste me Tho. Cruse 
Teste Hugoe Bull 
Michael Herring J 



* The inverted commas between the paragraphs in the text represent 
similar marks in the original instrument, intended to fill up tlie spaces not writ- 
ten upon. Nothing is omitted. 

t Tlie Christian name of each signer was written upon the three tags inserted 
into the parchment by an incision made in it in the usual way. The tag on 
which Colmer wrote is gone, so that his first name here is wanting. There aro 
no seals : the tags remaining are cut ofE even with the lower margin of the parch- 
ment. 

t " Michael Herring, of London," was a son-in-law of Nicholas Sherwill, as 
appears by an abstract of Sherwill's will, proved 8 June, 1639, kindly sent to 
me by Mr. J. L. Chester, of I^ondon, since these notes were in type. Mr. Ches- 
ter has also sent me abstracts of the wills of Abraham Colmer and Leonard 
Pomery; that of the former proved 22 Nov., 1631, and the latter 30 March, 
1629. It appe-irs that the ship " Providence" was owned by Pomery. These 
wills throw no additional light on the transactions of these merchants with David 
Thomson, and no further documents as yet have rewarded inquiry. 



The following Memoir of our late associate, the Hon. 
Thbron Metcalf, was communicated by Mr. George S. 
Hale, who had been appointed to prepare it for the Society's 
Proceedings, — 
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MEMOIR 

OF T&B 

HON. THERON METCALF, LL.D. 
BY GEORGE S. HALE. 



Theron Metcalf, elected a member of this Society Feb. 
14, 1861, died at his residence in Boston on the 13th of No- 
vember, 1875, at the age of ninety-one years. He was the son 
of Hanan and Mary (Alien) Metcalf, and was born in Frank- 
lin, Oct. 16, 1784, the sixth in lineal descent from Michael 
Metcalf, the emigrant ancestor of the family, who was born 
in Tatterford, in the county of Norfolk, and came to this 
country in 1637. " I was persecuted," writes Michael Met- 
calf, " in the land of my fathers' sepulchres, for not bowing at 
the name of Jesus, and observing other ceremonies in religion, 
forced upon me, at the instance of Bishop Wren of Norwich 
and his chancellor Dr. Corbet, whose violent measures 
troubled me in the Bishop's Court, and returned me into the 
High Commissioners' Court." 

Judge Metcalf retained the independence of his Puritan 
ancestor, although he became a faithful attendant on the 
services of the Episcopal Church, assisted in founding the 
Church of the Advent in Boston, and, without compulsion, 
bowed "at the name of Jesus." 

After some instruction at the town schools, where he gave 
early evidence of capacity, supplemented by clerical teaching, 
he entered, at the age of about seventeen years, the Fresh- 
man Class in Brown University, — then under the Presidency 
of Dr. Jonathan Maxcy, — and graduated in 1805. Among 
his contemporaries were Marcus Morton, afterwards a Judge of 
the Supreme Judicial Court and Governor of Massachusetts ; 
Henry Wheaton, the eminent diplomatist and writer upon 
international law ; Samuel Randall, of the Supreme Court of 
Rhode Island ; and John Reed, a member of Congress from 
Massachusetts and Lieutenant-Governor of that State. 

After graduating, Mr. Metcalf studied law with Mr.- Bacon, 
in Canterbury, Conn., and in April, 1806, entered the Law 
School at Litchfield, for many years a flourishing institution 
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and the only Law School in the United States. There Tap- 
ping Reeve, Chief Justice, James Gould, an Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of that State, were his teachers ; and 
John C. Calhoun, Marcus Morton, Samuel Church, also 
Chief Justice of Connecticut, Samuel Howe, of this State, 
and Virgil Maxcy, Charge d" Affaires at the Belgian Court, 
were among his associates. 

Judge Metcalf remembered this second Alma Mater with 
filial gratitude. In his own words, " That school was estab- 
lished, in 1782, by the late venerable Tapping Reeve, — qui 
nihil in vita nisi laudandum aut fecit, aut dixit, ac sensit, — and 
was under his sole instruction until 1798. Mr. Gould, during 
this .year, began to give lectures, jointly with Judge Reeve, 
and their united labors were continued till 1820. Since that 
time. Judge Gould has had no assistant. The number of 
students who have attended his lectures, during the last 
thirty -four years, is about eight hundred ; and about four hun- 
dred had previously received the instructions of the founder 
of the institution. A catalogue of the Litchfield Law School 
would contain the names of ' many of the most eminent men 
of our country, in the several departments of the national and 
state governments, and especially at the bar and on the 
bench.'" 

Here he remained until October, 1807, when he was ad- 
mitted, on examination, to the bar of that State. After a 
year's study with Hon. Seth Hastings, of Mendon, he was 
also admitted at Dedham as an attorney of the Circuit Court 
of Common Pleas at the September term of the year 1808, 
and as a counsellor of the Supreme Judicial Court at the 
October term of the year 1811. 

He practised law for a j^ear in his native town, and re- 
moved to Dedham in October, 1809. There, on the fifth of 
the following month, he married Julia, the daughter of Hon. 
Uriah Tracy, who represented Connecticut in the Senate of 
the United States during the administrations of Washington 
and Adams. Mr. Tracy's daughters certainly had "• the 
court on their side " ; for Judge Gould of Connecticut, Judge 
Howe of Massachusetts, and Judge Robbins of Kentucky, 
each married a sister of Mrs. Metcalf. 

For thirty years Mr. Metcalf remained in Dedham, steadily 
acquiring the respect of his fellow-citizens and the science 
of which he was so long an acknowledged master. In April, 
1817, he became County Attorney, and continued to hold that 
office for twelve years, until its abolition and the substikition 
of that of District Attorney, He represented Dedham in the 
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House of Representatives in 1831, 1833, and 1834 ; was a 
member of the Senate in 1835 ; and in each year Chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary in the body to which he 
belonged. 

His labors were not confined to the practice of his pro- 
fession. For many years he edited the " Dedham Gazette " ; 
and in October, 1828, he opened a Law School and began a 
course of lectures in Dedham. Among his students may be 
mentioned the late Governor Clifford and Judge Ames of the 
Supreme Court of this State. For their instruction he pre- 
pared a series of papers on the Law of Contracts, subse- 
quently published in the " Ameiican Jurist," and afterwards, 
in 1867, in one volume, under the title of " Principles of, the 
Law of Contracts as applied by Courts of Law," which then 
and since have received the highest commendation. 

His literary labors were long continued, and did not cease 
till after his retirement, late in life, from judicial station. 
The list appended, from his own hand, includes — not all his 
publications, as he says, " but those only which I am ready to 
avow and which I do not regret having written." One of 
the earliest of these was an edition of Yelverton's Reports 
with notes, which appeared in 1820. He might well have 
taken for the motto of this, and all his labors, the maxim of 
his master, Coke, " Melius est petere fontes quam sectari 
rivulos." 

No man ever enforced or applied that maxim with more 
ability and success. There was something like the delight of 
a sportsman in the keen and eager zeal with which he hunted 
down a common error or elucidated the true rule of law upon 
the subject, — a zeal often successfully displayed in this vol- 
ume, of which he confessed many years after that he was not 
ashamed, although he loyally objected to its being called by 
his name. " Metcalf s Yelverton," however, — for the name 
adheres to it, — is still a book of value for the office as well as 
for the study ; and in the words which its commentator quotes 
in his " Characters of Reports," in the " American Jurist," the 
notes as well as the text contain " matter worthy such a grave 
judge and learned publishers." 

His latest publication was that already referred to as the 
" Principles of the Law of Contracts as applied by Courts of 
Law," containing the series of essays already- mentioned, 
without essential alteration. Most of those enumerated in 
the list are articles concealed in the pages of periodicals or 
editions of works now superseded, in daily use, by later an- 
notators. All of them, it is safe to say, manifest the charac- 
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teristies which appear in those with which the profession is 
most familiar, — great precision, terseness, and purity of style, 
with accuracy, clearness, completeness, and condensation of 
statement. In 1835, Mr. Metealf and Horace Mann were 
appointed Commissioners to supervise the publication of the 
Revised Statutes of 1836. The Index — of which the late 
Mr. Justice Fletcher said, "... but few men during their 
lives render so much service to the profession and the public 
as is rendered by this single work " — was wholly from his 
pen. 

In December, 1839, he was appointed Reporter of the 
Decisions of the Supreme Judicial Court, and removed his 
resi.dence to Boston. His reports, comprised in thirteen vol- 
umes, commence with the March term in Suffolk County of 
the year 1840 and terminate with the November term in Essex 
County of 1847. As a Reporter, he held the highest rank. 
His volumes have been — we speak from the highest oificial 
authority — " the model and the despair of his successors." 

On the 25th of February, 1848, he was appointed an Asso- 
ciate Justice of that Court., Although he wrote in 1825 to 
an intimate friend, with that unaffected modesty which was 
natural to him, " I suppose there will no piepoudre niche 
ever be opened for me in any Temple of Justice, nor do 
I much regret it," yet we cannot doubt that this deserved 
recognition of his merits was welcome to him. He held his 
seat upon the bench until Aug. 31, 1865, when he .resigned, 
after over seventeen years of service, most valuable to the 
Commonwealth for which he faithfully labored and to the 
profession which he adorned. Thirty-eight volumes of Re- 
ports by Cushing, Gra}^ and Allen, during this period, contain 
seven hundred and ten opinions from his pen, marked with 
the characteristics we have described. He knew the common 
law, and — speaking as one having just authority — he de- 
clared it with a positive and grateful clearness. The language 
in which he praises his former teacher. Judge Gould, may be 
aptly applied to his own productions. In presenting what 
we may accept as his ideal of such composition, he uncon- 
sciously describes his own, and shows how successfully he 
labored to reach that ideal. 

" What the law ought to be, and what the law is" are, 
he once said, " two entirely different questions " ; and he did 
not sympathize with or approve the disposition to confound 
them in a treatise upon the law. 

"■Mr. Gould, on the contrary," he wrote, " does not accum- 
ulate decisions, as if a point were to be settled numeris nov 
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ponderihus ; as if he had no opinion of his own, and did not 
expect the reader to be able to form one for himself; but he 
lays down the principle — gives the rationale — refers to the 
authority, and passes on, without stopping to render dubitable 
all he has said, by telling us that it has been denied or over- 
looked by divers judges at sundry times, and that though 
such would seem to be the proper state of the matter, yet the 
law is gloriously uncertain, and on the whole, there is nothing, 
either in principle or authority, that can safely be relied on, 
and considered as settled. We are grateful for a book that 
contains no such stuff as this — we are thankful for a guide 
that precedes us with a firm and unfaltering step, giving us 
confidence in our course by the steady light which he throws 
on it, and relieving us from the timidity and perplexity which 
darkness and cross-lights produce, and which his own unas- 
sured groping would inevitably enhance." 

Judge Metcalf belonged to a class of lawyers of whom no 
such representative remains. His mind was filled by long 
and thorough study with an accurate knowledge of the com- 
mon law, and imbued with its principles till they seemed 
rather native than acquired. 

This knowledge was so full and perfect that the absence 
of similar acquisitions in other branches of legal science led 
him to depreciate unduly an amount of knowledge with 
which others might have been content. A certain im- 
patience with that inferior degree of precision and exactness, 
inseparable from the more flexible system administered on 
the equity side of the court, made him less disposed to 
recognize fully its real merits. But of the common law he 
was master. 

" Neo viget quidquam simile aut secundum." 

Modern reform has not spared the common law ; but it may 
be well for the reformer to take counsel from those who have 
best understood the system he seeks to change, and to take 
heed lest when one member suffers another should suffer 
with it, from a mutual connection and dependence which 
a less thorough knowledge fails to discover. Judge Metcalf, 
like all lovers and most thorough students of the common 
law, was an advocate and admirer of its system of pleading. 

"We do not suppose," he says, "that all these ' established 
principles ' [of pleading] are perfect ; but we do most firmly 
believe that the substance of them ought to be tenaciously 
adhered to ; indeed that the substance of them is indispen- 
sable, so long as a jury is retained in the trial of civil causes. 
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And it is equally clear to our minds, that the trial by jury, 
defective as it is, can never be dispensed with, and never 
ought to be,, in the United States. We have no room for the 
reasons which bring us to this conviction. Still, if special 
pleading were abolished, we should never desire to see 
another jury empanelled." 

Those who are not prepared to say that jurors are less 
competent or disposed to do justice than they have been, 
and yet find an increased tendency to avoid jury trials, may 
accept the suggestion that it is due to the abolition of special 
pleading and the substitution of a system which presents the 
issue to be determined with less clearness and precision. 

We do not say that the former system is absolutely the 
best for the administration of justice, but it is not unprofitable 
to remember its merits, if only as a tribute to their admirer. 

Judge Metcalf was an accurate and finished scholar, and a 
lover of good books, old enough to be mellowed and tested 
by time. He loved the institutions of learning to which he 
.owed his opportunities, and returned their gifts not only by 
the honor his deserved reputation gave back to them, but by 
active and interested labors. He was twice elected a Fellow 
of the Corporation of Brown University, in 1832 and 1847, 
and held that office for seventeen years. He was also its 
Secretary for six years, and in 1844 received from it the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, to which a similar honor from 
Harvard College was added in 1848. He gave to his Alma 
Mater the great benefit of his thorough, indefatigable, and 
exact labor for years in the preparation of its Triennial Cata- 
logues, and enriched its library with collections of " Ordina- 
tion," " Convention," " Election," and Funeral Sermons, 
Anniversary and Centennial Discourses, and other pamphlets, 
over eight thousand in number, of great and peculiar his- 
torical value. 

He loved the past and revered the sages of the law, but he 
was most kind and cordial to the younger members of the 
profession he loved and adorned. His manners on the bench 
were quiet, attentive, modest, and unassuming, sometimes 
varied by a flash of quiet humor. He was not demonstrative 
or forward in social intercourse ; but to those who appreciated 
what was worth admiring he yielded the enjoyment of a 
quaint wit, a fund of anecdote and reminiscence, with frank 
and keen comment and criticism on men and books. 

He was a devout man, a lover and student of the laws of 
God as well as of those of men, and loved the weightier mat- 
ters of the law too much to gather its worldly fruits with 
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care. After a long life, full of faithful labors and of val- 
uable service, 

" God's finger touched him, and he slept." 

And he was laid with his fathers, after honorable, marked, 
and grateful recognition of his labors and merits by those 
who knew them best. 
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List of Publications. 

Oration at Dedham, on July Fourth. 
Yelverton's Reports. 
Digest of part. of Massachusetts Reports. 
Starkie on Evidence. First American edition. 
Russell on Crimes. Second American edition. 
Oration before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Brown University. 
Maule and Selwyn's Reports, condensed. 
Index to the Revised Statutes of Massachusetts. 
1841. Supplement to the Revised Statutes of Massachusetts. 
United States Digest. Vol. 1. All the titles except Agreement, 
Boundaries, Constable, and Covenant. 
1847. Reports of the Supreme Judicial 'Court of Massachusetts. 

13 vols. 
July. Notice of Vol. 14 Massachusetts Reports. 
Vol. 7. 

Greenleaf's Overruled Cases. 



,, Notice of 

Vol. 15. 
,, Notice of Vol. 7 Wheaton's Reports. 

Vol. 17. 
,, Notice of Phillips and Sewall's edition of 

Bayley on Bills. Vol. 4. 
Aug. Article on Dr. Ware's and Dr. Bradford's 

Address. Vol. 4. 
Nov. Notice of Greenleaf's Reports, Vol. 3. 

Vol. 1. 
Dec. Notice of Angell on Tide- Waters. Vol. 1. 
May. Notice of Kent's Commentaries. Vol. 1., 

Vol. 2. 
June. Notice of Palfrey's Discourses on Intem- 
perance. Vol. 2. 
,, Notice of Angell on Adverse Possession. 

Vol. 2. 
,, Notice of Laws of Brown University. 

Vol. 2. 
Aug. Notice of America by A. H. Everett. 

Vol. 2- 
June. Laws of Husband and Wife. 
Feb. Notice of Clough and Tenney, 5 Greenleaf , 

446. 
May. Notice of Hartwell and Hemmenway, 7 

Pickering, 117. 
Oct. Notice of Appointment of Chief Justice 

Shaw. 
Jan. Of an Infant's Liability for Rent. 



North Ameri- 
can Review. 



United States 
Literary Ga- 
zette. 



United States 
Review and 
Literary Ga- 
zette. 



United States 
Law Intelli- 
gencer and 
Review. 
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Am. Quarterly 
Observer. 



1827, Sept. Notice of Haggard's Consistory Reports. Am. Quar. Rev. 

1834, July. Notice of Sparks's Washington, Vols. 2, 3. 

1884, „ Notice of Expedition to the Indian Coun- 
try. 

1838, Oct. Article on the Press, substance of a lecture 1 „ _ , _ 
delivered at Dedham; provokingly al- V ^^w lorfc Ke- 
tered by editor. J "'^^^ 

1830. A Beading on Damages in Actions ex delicto. 
Vol. 3. 

1832. Notice of Gould on Pleading. Vol. 8. 

1832. The Pleading of Exceptions and Provisos in 
Statutes. Vol. 8. 

1832. Characters of Reports. Vol.8. 

1833. Article on Lex Loci. Vol. 9. 
1833. Agreements oral in part. Vol. 10. 
1833. Joinder of Actions in Different Rights. Vol. 10. 
1833. Consequences of Misjoinder of Actions. ,, 10. 
1838-1841. Law of Contracts. 10 Nos. Vols. 20-24. J 
1867. Principles of the Law of Contracts as applied by Courts of Law. 

1 vol. (EsJentially as above.) 
Also, 710 Judicial opinions in Cushing's, Gray's, and Allen's Reports. 



American Ju- 
rist. 



ADDENDUM to pp. 862, 363. 

A reference to David Thomson, which perhaps should not be 
omitted here, is found in Thomas Morton's •' New English Canaan," 
published in 1637, at the close of chapter 2, which treats Of the 
Original of the Natives : " Therefore, since I have had the approba- 
tion of Sir Christopher Gardiner, Knight, an able gentleman that lived 
among them, and of David Tompson, a Scottish gentleman, that like- 
wise was conversant with those people, both scholars and travellers, 
that were diligent in taking notice of these things, as men of good 
judgment, ... I am bold to conclude that the original of the Natives 
of New England may be well conjectured to be from the scattered 
Trojans," &c. Morton came over to New England in 1622, and lived 
here altogether some ten years. 
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